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CURRENT COMMENT. 


On the surface, there is no shadow of an issue involved 
in this new jamboree in Mexico. The news presents us 
with a purely personal contest, a palace-revolution in the 
large; and yet it may be that the whole truth does not 
lie upon the surface of these reports. It may be that a 
friend of ours who visited Mexico several months ago 
is better informed than are the official correspondents of 
the press. At any rate, he tells us that he himself heard 
a group of Americans discussing the coming outbreak, 
and saw in their possession a list of “dependable” Mexican 
Governors who had already been provisioned by Ameri- 
cans with arms and ammunition for the revolt. According 
to our friend, it is common talk in Mexico that the taking 
off of Pancho Villa was the first step in this little con- 
spiracy. Obregon and Villa have done something in the 
way of taxing the oil-lands and partitioning the baronial 
estates of Mexico; but they have not gotten very far 
along, and Villa, for one, will never get any farther. 
The leaders of the new rising can not afford to declare 
openly that it is their object to reverse this programme, 
for such a declaration would invite the solid opposition 
of the peons. If the movement is really a counter-revolu- 
tion, the leaders can not speak out until they have the 
country in control; and from what little we know of the 
situation, we hope that this opportunity will never come. 


GENERAL Hatter, Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
armies, who is on a visit to the United States, has in- 
formed an inquiring reporter that Poland is about to 
place her currency on a gold basis, that she has balanced 
her budget, and that her exports so far exceed her im- 
ports that foreign gold is “pouring into the country.” 
This is splendid news; but one wonders if the General is 
not overdoing it a little. On the day that he gave his 
hopeful interview the Polish mark, with a par value of 
23.8 cents, was quoted at .00003 cent, about one two- 
hundredth of its value a year ago. Last year the deficit 
in the Polish budget was about 150 billion marks, or 
twenty-five per cent of the total. In November Mr. 
Walter Duranty, the correspondent of the New York 
Times, who is usually pretty precise about figures, re- 
ported from Warsaw that from twenty-five to forty per 
cent of the workers were either unemployed or on strike. 
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Perhaps in the face of these depressing circumstances the 
Polish Government can maintain a favourable trade- 
balance and accomplish a miracle of economic rehabilita- 
tion, but the auguries seem dubious. 


Mr. STANLEY BaLpwIn may be ever such a blunderer, 
and may have made ever such a botch of his protectionist 
campaign; but the fact remains that in his Manchester 
speech he showed the British Empire the way out. He 
said (precisely what this paper had said three weeks be- 
fore) that if the Empire were made an area of absolute 
internal free trade, on the model of the forty-eight free- 
trade States within our Union, commercial competition 
would be pretty nearly negligible. That is the sober truth, 
and we heartily wish that Mr. Baldwin might have car- 
ried his point; not because we are so dead in love with 
Mr. Baldwin or with his Tory principles, or because we 
are so keen to see the Empire galvanized anew into a long 
lease of life, but because we are free traders and would 
relish such an elaborate vindication of the free-trade 
principle as Mr. Baldwin’s idea would furnish after it 
had been put in practice for about a year. For one thing, 
it would comfort our very souls to see the remorseless 
pressure of competition squeeze this country until the 
great essential rascality that spawned the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff perished from its surface. For another, it 
would do us good to see that arrant poseur, the American 
business-man, dragged out by the heels from. behind the 
impregnable wall of a tariff, where he has skulked all his 
life, and forced to do business in the open and on his 
own. In a hundred years or a hundred and fifty or there- 
abouts, he might become something of a business-man. 


Your poor Uncle Samuel must be scratching his head 
these days in some puzzlement and dismay over the 
remarkable frankness of some of his foreign friends who 
used to be on terms of great intimacy with the easy-going 
old man, and let on to think that nothing was too good 
for him. How they have changed their tune! His old 
pal Schanzer, former Finance Minister of Italy, who with 
his predecessors got into him for quite a lot of money, 
said lately that “it could be nothing on Italy’s conscience” 
if she never paid it back. Now, too, Mr. Mellon informs 
Senator Borah that the French fiscal agent, M. Par- 
mentier, suggested that the “funding” of the French debt 
should be put off indefinitely until France got her finances 
somewhat straightened out! Finally, along comes Captain 
Harold Spencer, stating on the witness-stand in London 
that when he commented in 1919 to Mr. Winston Churchill 
on the falseness of his official report of the battle of 
Jutland, Mr. Churchill replied, “What do you care? We 
did it to get money out of the Yanks.” Tempora mutant. 
More than ever we are in favour of charging those debts 
off to experience. It is worth that amount and more, if 
the people of this country really could find out what kind 
of gentry it was that led them by the nose so long. 


WE shall be as glad as any to have taxes reduced; but if 
they are reduced, we shall see no reason to feel grateful 
towards the Republican Administration for reducing them. 
The action of the Administration will not even be com- 
parable to the benevolence of a good-natured highway- 
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man who takes what you have and hands you back car- 
fare. The highwayman does this out of pure goodwill, 
and not as a bid for your support. The Administration 
steals all it can; and only when it sees a chance of being 
turned out of its job does it make a virtue of handing 
back some trifle out of its stealings. 


THE true attitude of an Administration towards the bur- 
den of taxation is not seen in what it does about a trifling 
dollar or two of income-tax or a few pennies of amuse- 
ment-tax or luxury-tax. All this is mere petty larceny. 
How the present Administration, for instance, really feels 
about taxes is seen in its attitude towards the major and 
indirect forms of plunder, like the tariff. We could all, 
as a matter of fact, easily afford to pay four times our 
present schedule of income-tax, nuisance-tax, luxury-tax, 
amusement-tax and all the rest, if we could be freed from 
the colossal burden of the tariff-tax which is put upon 
us in the steady enhancement of prices. But does the 
Administration show any signs of a desire to lighten this 
burden? None that can be noticed. Well, then, as Mr. 
Whidden Graham pointed out in his admirable article 
which this paper published in its issue of 12 December, 
the Administration stands convicted of a contemptible, 
vote-catching swindle. 


Never forget, men and brethren! never let it be out of 
your mind for a single moment, when you read or hear 
any account of public affairs, that there will be a national 
election in France next spring, perhaps one in England 
also, and one in the United States next autumn. All these 
elections will be mere competitions for jobs among organi- 
zations led by professional politicians, men who are in 
politics as a business, and who get their living through 
such opportunities as politics opens to them. The differ- 
erice between these organizations is this, and this only: 
one is in and wants to stay in, and the others are out and 
want to get in. Every consideration of public interest, 
both domestic and international, must be subordinated to 
the paramount issue either of staying in or getting in. 
Do not accuse us of cynicism, gentle reader, for would 
it not be so with you, if you were a professional poli- 
tician? It would with us. If you were M. Poincaré, for 
instance, or Mr. Coolidge, at the head of as rapacious a 
crew of thieves as ever drew breath outside Newgate, how 
far would you get with disinterested consideration of the 
general welfare, with an election coming on and your 
own nest to feather, and all those hungry mouths to feed? 
Not far, probably, and neither would we. 


No, facts are facts, and this is the hard-boiled fact. So 
we find Mr. Coolidge making his little bid for popular 
favour by reducing direct taxation a trifle, while not 
touching the burden of indirect taxation with one of his 
fingers, or uttering a word of comment on the unconscion- 
able hail of graft-bills to which we called attention last 
week as pelting on the House all during the first day 
of the session. He gains favour with one section of pub- 
lic opinion by bestowing a superfluous stab upon the dead 
body of the League of Nations; and with another by con- 
senting to “unofficial” representation in a conference 
stage-managed by the Reparations Commission and agreed 
to by M. Poincaré for reasons precisely like those that 
move Mr. Coolidge, on the understanding that his hold 
on the Ruhr and on a military supremacy over Europe 
shall not be tampered with—these being the only mat- 
ters that really count. In all this we have a kind of 
outline-sketch of the utter and necessary exclusion of 
the public welfare from professional politics; and those 
Arcadian souls who cling to a belief that the public wel- 
fare can somehow be promoted by politics, will do well 
to give it their prayerful attention. 
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Tuis precious “conference” on the finances of Germany 
will have no official character; its findings will be in no 
way binding on any of the several Governments repre- 
sented, or on the Reparations Commission. Just how 
much more unofficial the American representation will be 
than that of all the other countries unofficially represented 
in this unofficial gathering, is not yet clear. The confer- 
ence can not say anything worth saying, and it can do 
nothing whatever. Its reason for coming into being, and 
its only reason, is that elections are shortly to be held 
in the United States, France, and perhaps in England, and 
that certain professional politicians in those countries wish 
to get themselves elected. The notion that it will do 
Europe any good, or lead to any good, is fantastic. Will 
it nullify the Treaty of Versailles? Will it budge the 
French one inch from the Ruhr? Will it weaken the 
military control of the Continent by the French and their 
present allies? Well, then, what possible good can be- 
fall Europe until these things are done? 


Ir will be a pity if the Labour party does not shortly take 
power in England, just in order to sharpen the general 
sense of the foregoing facts. From every point of view 
it is most desirable that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald should 
form a Government as soon as possible, so that the people 
of England should perceive the futility of hope for relief 
from that source. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself, 
curiously, is not a typical routineer in politics; there are 
many things which he prizes above office-holding. He 
is one of those naive persons to whom we have just re- 
ferred, who think that the application of honesty, energy 
and intelligence can turn politics to public account. But 
he has in his retinue as fine a crew of job-hunters as ever 
any of the old-line parties could muster, and when he 
comes into power, they will also come; they will come 
hungry, too, and will want everything on the bill of fare 
for breakfast. Holding in the Hyrcanian tiger with 
packthread would be a hopeful task compared with the 
one that faces Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, of holding these 
brethren away from the public trough with more or less 
tenuous considerations of the public welfare, to which 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is himself, we believe, quite disin- 
terestedly devoted. 


WiTH rare enthusiasm the brethren of the Republican 
National Committee repudiated the mandate they received 
from the last national convention of the party to abolish 
the scandalous system of inflated representation in con- 
ventions from rotten-borough districts of the South. For 
two-thirds of a century these districts, in ten Southern 
States, have yielded not a single Republican vote in the 
Electoral College, but they have produced fine harvests 
of votes for the Federal machine at each national conven- 
tion. Since the quadrennial delegations from these States 
to the Republican conventions represent nothing but pat- 
ronage, the delegations make up a fine crew of bandits 
at the beck and call of the manipulators of the Federal 
pie-cart. Back in the rare old days Mark Hanna used 
them with characteristic unscrupulousness; after Theodore 
Roosevelt inherited power, he had no hesitation in exer- 
cising his vested rights in the bloc of pap-fed dummies ; 
and later Mr. Taft’s directors turned the servile battalions 
against Theodore and thus secured for Mr. Taft a fruit- 
less renomination. 


In the last convention, which nominated Mr. Harding, 
the delegation from these ten States comprised fifteen 
per cent of the total vote of the gathering. On election- 
day the same States delivered less than four per cent 
of Mr. Harding’s total popular vote. The National Com- 
mittee, instead of cutting down the representation from 
these districts in proportion to the popular vote, has 
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actually increased the number of delegates accredited 
from them, although by making similar increases from 
the dependably conservative States that rolled up a ma- 
jority for Mr. Harding, it has avoided a further inflation 
of the proportion of delegates from the South. South 
Carolina, where Harding polled 2000 votes, gets eleven 
delegates. in the next convention; and so does Montana, 
in which 110,000 persons voted for Harding! It is to 
be gathered from this and other portents nat Mr. C. 
Bascom Slemp and other officials of the Administration’s 
band-wagon are taking no chances on letting next year’s 
convention get out of hand. They have handicapped 
brother Hiram and the other aspirants by getting a 
strangle-hold on a bloc of over 150 Southern delegates 
who have nothing to lose but their Federal jobs. 


Wen Senator France, Republican, of Maryland was 
running for re-election a year ago last fall, the Democrats 
named as his opponent Mr. William Cabell Bruce, a 
respectable conservative and a railway-attorney. Mr. 
France had shown on occasion a tendency towards politi- 
cal heresy, in particular by his advocacy of recognition 
of the Russian Government; and it was persistently 
rumoured in Washington that the high powers in his 
party were determined to punish him by the election of 
the trustworthy Mr. Bruce. Mr. Bruce was_ indeed 
elected. A few days ago the Senators were balloting over 
the important post of chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and several members of the little band 
of Republican insurgents, after voting hopelessly for Mr. 
La Follette, shifted suddenly to Mr. Smith, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The shift was enough to elect Mr. 
Smith by one vote, had the Democratic ranks stood firm. 
The trustworthy Mr. Bruce, however, hastily stepped into 
the breach and transferred his vote to the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Cummins, co-author of the law which has 
treated the railways so tenderly at the expense of the 
people at large. When privilege is at stake, the distinc- 
tion between Democrat and Republican reminds us of 
the old saying, “Cesar an’ Pompey berry much alike, 
"specially Pompey.” 


Now that President Coolidge has belatedly released all 
but one of the remaining thirty-two prisoners who were 
held under the war-time Espionage law, the incarceration 
of these men for five years after the end of the war- 
emergency seems the more inhumane. They were con- 
victed in wholesale lots, under the most unscrupulous 
appeals to prejudice and hysteria, and many received 
sentences of ten and twenty years. They were released 
grudgingly, virtually one by one, only after the hardest 
kind of effort by patriotic Americans interested in the 
elementary principles of civil liberty. The final clearance 
came only after months of delay involving a report on the 
cases by a governmental commission consisting of a 
bishop, a general and the president of a Chamber of 
Commerce. Inasmuch as the higher courts several years 
ago had wiped out the charges of overt acts against the 
prisoners, the dilatory methods of the Government seemed 
sheer humbug, particularly since similar prisoners were 
released by all the European Governments and restored 
to citizenship five years ago, and some of them have since 
been elected to offices of high public honour. None of 
our former victims of the Espionage law has had his 
civic rights restored. There are at least 1200 of these. 
This chapter of political indecency has not yet been closed. 


AGAIN those pesky Bolsheviki have visited us with dis- 
appointment. The story was, you know, that they were 
going to break up the home, convert marriage and divorce 
into a seasonal convenience, and nationalize—or perhaps 
internationalize—the entire female population. It was a 


good story, but here now is a statistical report which 
shows that in Moscow, during the first eight months of 
the current year, there were 19,092 marriages against 
633 divorces. In the Russian capital, where divorce is 
as easily accomplished as marriage is with us, the current 
proportion of unions to dissolutions was thirty to one, 
whereas in New York State, with all its moral proprieties 
and legal complications, the proportion last year was 22.8 
to one. If we turn to San Francisco the contrast is even 
more striking, for there the ratio of marriages to divorces, 
in 1916, was only about four and one-half to one. Think 
of it: four and one-half to one in San Francisco seven 
years ago, and thirty to one in Moscow to-day; and all 
the bishops in America weeping over the break-up of the 
Russian home! 


Four years ago this month, the American Government 
indulged itself in wholesale political deportations on a 
scale that recalled the palmy days of Russian Tsarism. 
On one ship 249 aliens were shipped to Russia under 
administrative process, after a series of sensational raids 
and arrests engineered by the Department of Justice. 
Under stimulus of the Department’s lying propaganda, the 
deportees were described in the press as “blasphemous 
creatures who not only rejected America’s hospitality and 
assailed her institutions, but also sought by a campaign 
of assassination and terrorism to ruin her as a nation of 
free men.” The records of the Department of Labour 
showed no warrant for this hysterical utterance. Only 
three of the 249 had been convicted of crime involving 
moral turpitude; one was alleged to be a procurer; one 
had entered the country surreptitiously; and nine were 
adjudged likely to become public charges. The remaining 
235 were exiled for their opinions, real or alleged. Fifty- 
one of these confessed to a belief in the theory of a non- 
compulsive society, known as anarchism; and 184 were 
members of the Federation of Unions of Russian Work- 
ers, an organization with orthodox socialist views, formed 
in I91I to promote the overthrow of Tsarism in Russia. 
There was no evidence that any of these persons had 
practised or advocated assassination or terrorism. 


Now, on the fourth anniversary of our act of unprece- 
dented and outrageous injustice, comes the news that 
the Russian Government has sent 200 persons into exile 
in one batch, some to the North White Sea region, others 
to Siberia. These exiles consist of persons convicted of 
living by gambling or profiteering, and undet the Rus- 
sian law they are rated as undesirable citizens. These two 
incidents, four years apart, afford an interesting com- 
parison of social standards, because the great majority 
of the exiles of 1919 were expelled from our territory for 
professing to desire an order of society in which gambling 
and profiteering would have no place. Under the circum- 
stances it seems unfortunate that the Russian Government, 
instead of shipping its undesirables to cold waste places 
in Russia’s provinces, did not try to effect a reciprocal 
arrangement with our Government, and deport them to 
the United States. In this country they would not be 
out of place, and they would have unrestricted opportunity 
for the exercise of their peculiar talents. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


GERMANY AS A COLONY. 


POLITICAL associates of Chancellor Marx have let it 
be known that the German Government is ready to 
throw up its hands and cry “Kamerad!” to the inter- 
national bankers. There is no more meat in the pot 
and no more money in the till, and according to their 
statement the Republic has been reduced to such a 
point of desperation that it is willing to follow the 
examples of Austria and Hungary, and subordinate 
itself to a dictatorship to be established in the interest 
of prospective foreign bondholders. 

This scheme for Germany has for a long time at- 
tracted powerful British financial interests, and has 
enlisted the cordial attention of their Government. 
Before Premier Baldwin paid his famous visit to M. 
Poincaré several months ago, it was bruited about 
London that he would offer some such proposal for a 
solution of the German difficulty. In accordance with 
the established precedent that it is inadvisable for the 
vulgar herd of taxpayers to be enlightened on the 
more vital discussions of their political representatives, 
the substance of what was whispered between these 
two gentlemen has never been made public. However, 
at the close of the conference Mr. Baldwin issued a 
statement that on essential points the two Governments 
were in complete agreement. Inasmuch as unofficially 
the two Governments appeared then to be entirely 
divorced in purpose, this statement was received at the 
time with much astonishment and derision, In view 
of recent events one can conceive a certain basis for 
it. Not improbably M. Poincaré could see considerable 
merit in the plan for a financial dictatorship over 
Germany, but he was in no undue hurry about it. 
First he wished to consolidate his preferred position 
by starving out the passive resistance in the Ruhr, 
and by bringing to fruition his separatist plans in the 
Rhineland. During the past few weeks the increasingly 
pacific attitudes of the British and French Governments 
have indicated that they were approaching agreement on 
some scheme agreeable to the respective interests which 
they represent. On 30 November a bit of news broke 
loose which indicated that friendly arrangements be- 
tween the two Governments were being further devel- 
oped. It was announced that the Reparations Commis- 
sion, the squeezing agency under the control of the two 
Governments, had agreed to appoint two committees 
of experts, one for the purpose of bringing into view 
for indemnity purposes German wealth concealed 
abroad, the second to devise ways and means to balance 
the German budget and measures to stabilize her cur- 
rency. The first committee is obviously a political sop 
to M. Poincaré. The second seems to fit in neatly with 
the general British design; but it would seem to be 
setting forth on an ineffective adventure unless plans 
were in prospect to enforce its decisions. If Germany 
were placed, like Austria, under a financial dictator- 
ship of the Allies, the matter would be simple. 

Of course it would be absurd for the German 
Government virtually to surrender its sovereignty 
unless the new financial control brought with it a 
substantial loan. For some months the European press 
has sustained a wistful undercurrent of gossip about 
possibilities of a loan to Germany for rehabilitation, 
a loan of half a billion or a billion dollars, and there 
seemed to be a general understanding that the bulk 
of the sum must come from American coffers. With 
the Austrian loan as a measure, our guess would be 
that the estimate of a billion-dollar advance for Ger- 


man rehabilitation was extremely modest, and it seems 
obvious that in only one country are the gentlemen in 
control of credits in a position to provide the major 
part of this great sum. 

In view of this situation, and of the impending 
surrender of Germany to the international bankers, 
the reactions of the American Department of State 
to the proposals of the Reparations Commission are 
of peculiar interest. The day after the two inquiries 
were announced by the Commission, the Department, 
in one of those anonymous indirections by which Mr. 
Hughes reveals to the underlying population as much 
as he thinks expedient of his sovereign will, let it be 
known that the Department would have nothing to do 
with any inquiries which would not be of such a 
nature as to determine finally and completely Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay “reparations.” Since neither 
of the inquiries proposed by the Reparations Commis- 
sion had any connexion with determining Germany’s 
capacity to pay, the Department thus decided unequi- 
vocally against American participation in them. During 
the next ten days a number of prominent bankers 
drifted separately down to Washington and dropped 
in on Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hughes. The nature of 
their communications was not reported to the public, 
but doubtless their words were instructive and illumi- 
nating. Finally, on 11 December, the Department 
completely reversed itself with a formal statement that 
it welcomed the idea of having “unofficial” American 
representatives share in the proposed inquiries of the 
Reparations Commission. By a coincidence, or possibly 
by no coincidence whatever, this complete face-about 
was announced the day before Chancellor Marx’s asso- 
ciates declared that Germany was ready to make terms 
with the bankers and accept a financial dictator. 

Thus it appears, unless we misread the auguries, 
that American bankers are likely before long to be in 
a position to commit their fellow-countrymen to a 
substantial investment in Central Europe. Though 
only a small group of Americans can participate in 
the profits of this investment, it is not impossible that 
great numbers of Americans, as many, let us say, as 
were drafted for the late war, may eventually be 
compelled to risk their lives to defend it, and so the 
nature of the entanglement involved is a matter of 
general public interest. 

Essentially it will be an investment in social stability. 
It is safe to assume that, as in the case of the loans 
to Austria and Hungary, it will be backed by some 
sort of international guarantee. A banker-dictator 
will doubtless be established in Berlin, as in Vienna 
and Budapest, to enforce economy and productivity 
and in general to see that the country is conducted in 
the interest of the investment. The currency will be 
stabilized, the budget balanced, the consumer squeezed 
by high prices, and the working population speeded and 
sweated for the benefit of the absentee bondholders. 
The prospect is that Germany, a country of sixty 
million people, which before the war had reached 
the highest point of cultural and material development 
in Europe, will be reduced, as Austria has been re- 
duced, to the essential status of those Caribbean dis- 
tricts: which have been forced into vassalage to the 
banking entrepreneurs of the United States. With 
Austria and Hungary, Germany will form a solid bloc 
of seventy-five million Europeans under this colonial 
jurisdiction; and if the Polish Government is forced 
eventually to make a similar capitulation, there will be 
over 100 million people forced to live and labour under 
this peculiar form of government of, by and for the 
alien mortgagees. ‘ 
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This has always seemed to us a particularly vicious 
form of government for the remote and backward 
peoples who are commonly subjected to it; for highly 
civilized peoples it is wholly unnatural and monstrous. 
It involves carrying political compulsion for purposes 
of human exploitation beyond the limits of disguise, 
and it is bound to produce deeply-rooted resentments 
and hatreds among the masses, that eventually must 
relieve themselves in violent disorders and upheavals— 
and this is lamentably bad for investments. In fact, 
this investment in social stability under such a regime 
seems in the long view a highly precarious one, no 
matter how many Christian Governments attach their 
signatures to the papers. If we were in the banking 
line, we should doubtless feel justified in commending 
the investment to our clients, for we would act in the 
assurance that in case of emergency we could command 
the gratuitous services of several million fully-armed 
American collectors to keep the world safe for credi- 
tors ; but as common taxpaying Americans we are con- 
vinced that the risk is highly undesirable. Had the 
American people been entangled by the American 
Government in the League of Nations or the World 
Court, they would have assumed only a partial liability, 
subject to cancellation, for the schemes of the diplo- 
mats and their masters, and to some extent the cards 
would have been kept above the table; but buying into 
Europe by way of a political mortgage is something 
else again. We can think of no European entangle- 
ment more decisive and more immoral and more 
dangerous than entering into a combination to restrict 
the life, liberty and happiness of seventy-five million 
or 100 million Europeans for the greater glory of a 
small group of bankers and investors. 


A BLIND LEADER OF THE BLIND. 


Mr. Rocer W. Basson, the well-known statistician, 
in an address in this city a few weeks ago, invited his 
hearers to contemplate an approaching period of hard 
times, and offered some suggestions regarding the 
cause and nature of this unhappy outlook. Twenty cr 
more years ago, he remarked, when another period of 
marked industrial and commercial depression was 
preparing, farm-loans were commonly singled out as 
the most distinctive inciting cause; money had been 
easy, farmers had borrowed more than they could re- 
pay, and the market for goods and services of all 
kinds sagged heavily under the burden. To-day, it 
was suggested, the trouble would seem to be with 
automobiles. What Mr. Babson had in mind, ap- 
parently, was not so much the automobile per se, al- 
though a good deal is to be said for his illustration 
even so, as the effect of automobile making and own- 
ing upon social habits and general business-conditions. 
The illustration is so apt that it seems to us worth 
following a little in its ramifications, and the best 
point at which to.begin is ‘Detroit, Michigan, and the 
activities of Mr. Ford. 

When Mr. Ford began putting on the market an 
automobile which in ,price hopelessly defied competi- 
tion, he offered to the consuming public a device which, 
considered simply as a social utility, opened prodigious 
opportunities of pleasure and business-facility. He also 
offered to the consuming public, however, a powerful 
incitement to unwonted expenditure, which is not at 
all the same thing as social good; and almost before 
the country realized it the race was on. Everybody 
who could afford, or thought he could afford, an auto- 
mobile bought one; and before long the demand of 
those who coveted something better than the Detroit 
product—something that looked better, cost more, and 


was not quite so plebeian—was stimulating the produc- 
tion of other makes. The widening use of automo- 
biles speedily developed an imposing crop of acces- 
sory industries, ranging from “supplies” and garages 
to clothing, road-maps and luggage; the demand for 
fuel set oil-stocks a-booming and made the control of 
oil-deposits an issue of international politics; and 
appropriations for highways and traffic-police swelled 
the taxes of States and municipalities. The country, 
in short, had an automobile craze; and the man who 
did not own a car, no matter how great or small his 
need of one might be, ran the risk of being singled 
out among his fellows, especially on Sundays and holi- 
days, as either hopelessly poor or perversely out of 
the swim. 

Karl Marx long ago pointed out that credit, what- 
ever its usefulness, has an irresistible tendency to 
stimulate production at the expense of consumption; 
and before long, once the automobile craze was on, 
the credit-expansion of big businesses in this country, 
filtering down through small businesses to daily in- 
dividual operations of buying and selling, was demon- 
strating the soundness of the observation, with the 
automobile as the n.ost conspicuous illustration. The 
seductive appeal of the automobile led great numbers 
of people to live’recklessly beyond their means. Auto- 
mobiles were bought because automobiles were cheap, 
regardless of the fact that even a cheap automobile 
costs something to run. On every hand were to be 
found owners whose cars represented not wealth but 
spending, egregious outlays when money was in hand, 
unpaid bills for groceries when tires had to be bought, 
mortgages on homes and chattels to pay for evening 
drives and week-end outings. The tide of extrava- 
gance, always strong when everybody is running after 
the same kind of luxury, was in full flow when the 
world-war, with its wholly artificial stimulus to prices 
and wages, its swollen production of everything and 
riotous waste everywhere, broke. upon an economic 
situation already dangerously unsound. To-day, 
accordingly, one finds, as one should expect to find, 
the conditions which historically precede a crisis: 
“easy money’ for still further credit, great stocks of 
goods that can not be turned, irregular production in 
“key” industries, farming in straits, coal-mining in 
chaos, food-prices and rents impossibly high, building 
sluggish, personal living expenses mounting to the 
full level of income or beyond, no matter how much 
the income itself may have increased—and still more 
automobiles than last year or the year before or the 
year before that. 

To single out the automobile and what the automo- 
bile stands for as the most important single factor in 
the industrial and commercial crisis which Mr. Bab- 
son thinks may be approaching means, of course, that 
there is a significant relation between the present 
situation and the activities of Mr. Ford. We have 
never seen any reason for thinking that Mr. Ford was 
a particularly intelligent person, aside from the very 
moderate degree of intelligence that is required in 
making money; and we would be the last to suggest 
that he had at any time thought the matter through 
and intended to help on what has actually happened. 
No one man can corrupt a nation, however great the 
corruption may be. But it is precisely because Mr. 
Ford gives no evidence of having thought the matter 
through that his responsibility seems to us the more 
weighty and his influence the more mischievous. By 
flooding the market with a low-priced device at once 
useful and pleasurable, he has stimulated credit- 
supported production out of all rational proportion to 
the ability of the public to consume, and at the same 
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time has encouraged extravagance and inflated valua- 
tion in everything beyond any precedent easily to be 
recalled; and he has done this, meantime, behind the 
smoke-screen of reduced costs of production, lowered 
prices, increased efficiency, higher wages, and an 
alluring demonstration of the resources of industrial 
organization. The outcome would have been disas- 
trous enough had the thing been done quietly and 
without blowing of trumpets; it is only the more dis- 
astrous because it has been done under the guise of 
superior intelligence and imitable social service. The 
country has surrendered to Fordism with a confidence 
as eager and unthinking as that with which the chil- 
dren of Israel once clamoured for a king. Has Mr. 
Ford, meantime, scented the outcome and made 
preparations to draw in his lines? A few weeks ago 
we quoted Dr. Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, to the effect that although 
the automobile-factories of the country were now pro- 
ducing cars at the rate of 300,000 a month, the coun- 
try was unlikely to buy another three million cars in 
1924; yet it has since been reported that Mr. Ford 
himself was thinking of increasing his own production 
to ten thousand cars a day, or about three million a 
year! 

It strikes us as rather significant that under such 
circumstances Mr. Ford, the most conspicuous captain 
of industry in a system which has brought the country 
to its present economic plight, should apparently be 
the preferred Presidential candidate of the political 
groups which collectively profess to represent the 
enlightened and progressive ambitions of the nation. 
We have paid our respects too often to the limitations 
and vagaries of political “reform” in this country to 
make necessary any repetition now. We may be per- 
mitted to recall, however, the melancholy fact that our 
liberals and progressives, under whatever banner they 
may have marched, have shown an almost perverse 
indisposition to thinking anything through. Their ex- 
posures of abuses have rarely penetrated to the vitals, 
and their prescriptions for diseases are only palliatives. 
Most of all does their ineffectiveness appear in their 
superficial treatment of fundamental economic issues ; 
their attitude here is essentially one of confession and 
avoidance. Yet at a moment when, if ever, the coun- 
try needs clear-headed and straightforward leadership, 
and the very immensity of interests makes mistaken 
policy a vivid menace, the organized liberal and labour 
sentiment of the country turns to Mr. Ford for salva- 
tion. It is, we must admit, a fitting alliance, and we 
suspect that the supporters of the established economic 
order will be well satisfied to see it consummated ; but 
there is weighty authority for believing that when the 
blind lead the blind, both are likely to fall into the 
ditch. 


LO AND HIS LANDS. 


WE are publishing on another page of this issue an 
article by Mr. Witter Bynner, in the form of a cate- 
chism or primer, expounding the pitiful case of the 
Pueblo Indians and their lands. We ask our readers 
to give their most careful and especial attention to this 
article. Mr. Bynner gives clearly every essential detail, 
as far as we are aware, of the history of these Indians 
in their relations with the United States Government, 
and we think—at least we may be permitted to hope— 
that no one can read his primer without a moving 
sense of shame and indignation. Disagreement is pos- 
sible on many points of governmental policy; but we 
can not imagine any honest patriot, whatever may be 
his political views and convictions, who does not regard 


the treatment of the Indians, generally, from first to 
last, as an indelible disgrace to our civilization, and 
the treatment of the Pueblos in particular as a pecu- 
liarly flagrant and vicious protraction of the policy 
hitherto maintained. 

We commend unreservedly the great public service 
that Mr. Bynner has performed in publishing the 
record of the injustices that have been done, and are 
now being done to these poor people. There are two 
points, however, on which we wholly disagree with 
Mr. Bynner. They are matters of opinion, wherein 
he will find many to agree with him, and whereon he 
has every right to express himself in our pages—as 
good a right as if he could count on our most cordial 
approval of every word he says. We would be the 
very last to suggest that he should forgo this right 
because we do not share his opinion, just as we imagine 
that Mr. Bynner would be the last to suggest that we 
should forgo our right to put an alternative opinion 
before our readers. 

Mr. Bynner believes, apparently, that there is at 
least some measure of justice in a prescriptive right 
established by law upon stolen property. “Lands that 
may have been unjustly lost to the Pueblos,” he says, 
“have come none the less legally, in most cases, into 
the possession of innocent settlers.” Mr. Bynner, dis- 
regarding the rather respectable principle of caveat 
emptor, seems to think that these settlers have some 
colour of justice on their side as well as law, and that, 
as a matter of right, they should somehow be squared. 
“Justice,” he says, “has to work two ways.” Many 
people, perhaps a majority, will assent to Mr. Bynner’s 
opinion, and our emphatic dissent must not be taken as 
a reflection upon Mr. Bynner’s candour or integrity; 
but he must count us out. We can not bend our notion 
of justice to recognize a prescriptive right in stolen 
property under any circumstances whatever; and espe- 
cially in this case where original possession, as Mr. 
Bynner himself states, was communal and not indi- 
vidual, and where many tribal descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the original commune are still surviving. 
We would be sorry for any hardships upon the white 
settlers; but if they are to be compensated, it should 
be at the expense of the Government, as a matter of 
justice if not of law, and not at the expense of the 
Pueblos. The Government was the thief in the first 
instance; and justice seems to us most pointedly to 
indicate that if the settlers are to be squared at 
all, they should be squared by the logical suc- 
cessors of the thief and not by those of the ousted 
Indians. 

Mr. ‘Bynner moreover recommends acceptance of 
the Lenroot bill in a modified and amended form; and 
here too we heartily disagree with him. In the first 
place, we can not conceive of any bill whatever under 
Mr. Lenroot’s sponsorship as at all favourably con- 
templating the Indians’ interests; in matters of this 
kind our suspicions of Mr. Lenroot are inveterate. 
But this is a personal view, and we do not urge it 
upon our readers or upon Mr. Bynner. We are dis- 
appointed, however, to perceive that in spite of his 
familiarity with the history of the subject, Mr. Bynner 
still has hope of getting even an attenuated justice 
done the Indians by ordinary legislative processes. 
The courts would promptly declare any good bill uncon- 
stitutional, the whole matter would be held up for 
years, and meanwhile the spoliation of the Indians and 
their massacre by slow process would go on. Mr. 
Bynner seems quite unaware that where the possession 
of valuable Indian lands is concerned, no consideration 
of justice has now any weight whatever with any 
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branch of our Government, more than it has ever had. 
He seems unaware that the primary function of politi- 
cal government is involved in this contention, namely: 
the appropriation of communal property in land and 
its distribution among individual beneficiaries. 

The Government can not be reasoned, persuaded 
or cajoled out of its highwaymanry upon the Indians. 
We are convinced, with all respect for Mr. Bynner, 
that those friends of the Indians who think they see 
any measure of relief forthcoming from the Lenroot 
bill are simply wasting their own time, and are unwit- 
tingly committing an unfriendly act against the Indians 
as well. The Government can be influenced in this 
matter only as any highwayman can be influenced—by 
fear. If the friends of the Indians would turn their 
backs on Washington and go directly to the people, 
they could get up a powerful and effective agitation 
on the subject. It would be an arduous task, much 
more arduous than that of fiddling with the Lenroot 
bill, because all the ordinary avenues of publicity would 
automatically close against them. But it could be 
financed, it could be carried on, the people could be 
reached, and the Government’s iniquities would soon 
be stayed. Let the friends of the Indians make a simple 
dispassionate exposure of Congress, the courts, both 
Federal and State, the Department of the Interior, and 
especially of that most unwholesome prairie-dog’s nest, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; let them get all this to 
the people—difficult, no doubt, but it could be done— 
and the Government would promptly skulk before the 
ensuing publicity. Even though ever so little were 
done for the Indians by this means—let the estimate 
be as low as one likes—it would still be the right 
means, because an alternative proposal like Mr. Byn- 
ner’s would inevitably lead to no good whatever, but, 
on the contrary, to considerable harm. 


MISCELLANY. 


AMERICAN society, especially here in New York, has 
gained a great deal in the last thirty years, and it has also 
lost somewhat. Discussing these changes lately with an- 
other broken-down veteran of the “age of innocence,” 
I had occasion to see how easily one comes to take the 
personal view of the laudator temporis acti upon them. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that never in the world 
were as many people having as good a time as in this 
country to-day, or in possession of as many instruments 
and facilities for having a good time. They are having 
it according to their own peculiar notion of a good time, 
no doubt; nevertheless it is a good time, a much better 
time than most people had when I was having a much 
better time than I am having now. The things that I 
miss from the collective life of New York are such as 
they do not care for; and the things they care for and 
depend on, such as motor-cars, moving pictures, radio, 
cheap popular literature and the like, do not interest me 
at all. Without going into the question whether our 
society has made an absolute net gain or loss by the 
changes that have taken place, the apparent gross gain to 
the majority is beyond doubt. The minority, represented 
by my friend and myself, are simply out of luck. 


In checking over the losses, one must put down a long 
mark for certain amenities and for the appearances that 
went with them. Wandering about the Metropolitan 
Opera House one evening last week, between the acts, I 
was impressed with the anomalous look of a whole multi- 
tude of men whom I saw there in evening dress. The 
men were all right and their clothes were all right, but 
the men did not.look like the clothes nor the clothes like 
the men, and the general effect was bizarre and depress- 
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ing. At the time I speak of, as Mark Twain observed 
and testified, a fair proportion of the men whom one saw 
in a representative New York audience would look well 
dressed in almost anything they chose to put on, even in 
evening-dress, which is the most trying garb that a man 
can wear. I see the same native elegance now in a few 
of my old friends like D. and M. and W. and Major F. 
Their manners and conversation correspond with their 
appearance; they are born New Yorkers of the old type, 
and no one could mistake them for anything else. 


Ir was a good hundred-per-cent American type, and its 
disappearance deprives us of one trace of distinction that 
was worth keeping. I saw another type not long ago 
that is still with us, though rather infrequently seen in 
New York—the big, handsome, alfalfa-fed girl of the 
prairies, self-reliant and direct, one remove from whole- 
some contact with rich black loam. Two of them came 
into a restaurant where I sometimes go to entertain my- 
self with looking at the habitués, who are chiefly the- 
atrical and quasi-literary people. The two girls sat down, 
alert, self-possessed and frankly curious; like myself, 
they were there to watch the animals feed, and they missed 
nothing. I admired their utter freedom from self- 
consciousness, affectation, and from anything that one 
might call professionally feminine. When they began to 
eat, I particularly admired their swift and graceful way 
of brandishing their long capable hands; a pleasant trait 
quite peculiar, I think, to our women of this type. They 
were distinctively American girls—one would know it 
if one met them on the summit of Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains—and I thoroughly enjoyed looking at them. 


Peruaps I imagine it, but at least there seems to be an 
increasing number of girls of the town type, such as 
one mostly sees here, who take on a rather distinctly 
animal-like, restless and predatory physiognomy; and they 
take it on astonishingly young. There were several such 
in the restaurant I speak of. Fera and Bellua came in 
together arm-in-arm and took a table near by with places 
set for four, where they were presently joined by Bestia, 
who came late and out of temper; and as they preened 
themselves, I studied with great interest the points of con- 
trast between them and the clear-eyed daughters of Ceres 
sitting opposite, who contemplated them with an un- 
troubled and benevolent gaze. 


THE other evening, I paid my respects to a friend who 
had just returned from Washington, and found her in a 
somewhat caustic mood. I remarked that I, too, was 
not overly fond of Washington; but to this she replied 
that her grievance was more specific. Her mission to 
the capital had had some connexion or other with organ- 
ized charity; and (as this seemed the regular thing to do) 
a lady whose husband had recently risen to a position of 
importance in the Administration, had entertained at a 
formal affair a number of the charitarians who had 
gathered in the city. The hostess was ill at ease, un- 
certain of her position and extremely overbearing, and 
in general her manner contrasted most unfavourably 
with the unassuming friendliness of a titled personage 
from abroad who happened to be numbered among the 
guests. The experience had so impressed my friend that 
she was ready to come out in full force for an established 
aristocracy. 


InasmucH as one hears this kind of thing rather fre- 
quently just now, it seems to me that the question may 
profitably be pushed a little farther and examined a 
littlke more closely. To begin with, I ought to say, I 
suppose, that my own experience tallies very nicely with 
that of my friend. I too have found the people who 
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were bred to their position a sight more amiable than 
those who have climbed to theirs, but I have not become 
on this account an advocate of titular or hereditary social 
stratification. To my way of thinking, there is one atti- 
tude and one only, which may properly govern one’s 
“relations with one’s fellows, and that is the humane 
attitude, that accepts each newcomer as an individual, 
standing altogether alone, from whom nothing is to be 
expected, and out of whom anything may come. On the 
surface, there is more of this indulgent humanity in the 
manner of the aristocrat than in that of the arriviste, 
and yet neither of them is genuinely humane, The former 
is amiable and unconcerned because he assumes that a 
social stratification favourable to himself is thoroughly 
well-established; the latter is nervous and aggressive be- 
cause he is attempting to build up a distinction of the 
same sort; but I for one am still willing to believe that 
the society that has not yet put its aristocracy comfortably 
to sleep is the society that is farthest from a genuine 
individualism. 


I neEvER hear a political organization referred to as a 
“party” without thinking of Poe’s essay on the power of 
words, and Homer’s observation that “the scope of words 
is great; words may tend this way or that way.” <A party, 
properly speaking, is organized around an issue, a funda- 
mental idea; and hence neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic organization is a party. Neither is dis- 
tinguished by an issue or idea, or has been so dis- 
tinguished for years. Both are simply machines for the 
control of certain forms of power. Everybody, probably, 
knows this; but the effect of words is such that by al- 
ways speaking of them as parties we always think of 
them as parties. If we could all agree to boycott the 
word “party,” and always speak of them as “the Repub- 
lican machine,” “the Democratic machine,’ I believe it 
would do more to disintegrate these organizations than 
could be done by any other means. 


WE Americans, cheery mongrels that we are! get so used 
to hearing our language clapperclawed in all kinds of 
barbarous pronunciation that we can almost instantly 
guess at any word in a stranger’s use of English, no mat- 
ter how he pronounces it. The European is usually pretty 
slow about this. Talking the other evening with a Hol- 
lander who knew Antwerp well, it occurred to me to ask 
whether he knew how the suburb of Antwerp called Oude 
God (Old God) got its strange name. He could not catch 
the words, and I finally had to put them in French; yet 
the only difference between his pronunciation and mine 
was that I did not roughen the guttural letter, which only 
a Dutch throat, I think, can do. On the other hand, when 
he spoke the English word door he pronounced it fiir, 
but I got it at once without any trouble at all. 


I HAVE been talking with a friend who has just returned 
from France, all illuminated with inner light and courage 
by the sight of walls and chimneys rising again among 
the ruins of the devastated region. He seems to think 
that there is something hopeful about this blind new 
growth of the soil; but to me, it is the very essence of 
tragedy. The process of tearing down and building up 
again is not in its first cycle in the north of France; the 
thing has happened many times before, and there is every 
chance that it will happen again; and yet, instead of 
abandoning this battlefield for good and all, or making 
some forethoughtful attempt to turn it into a land of 
peace, the people take always the same course; as soon 
as the storm has passed, they crawl out of their holes, 
gather together the scattered stones, and begin to build 
once more on the old foundation. 
JOURNEYMAN. 
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THE MEANING OF ROMANTICISM. 


Ir is a curious thing, and one showing our bondage to 
custom, once it is set, that in all the controversies 
over the respective values of classical and romantic 
literature, the latter has always been underlined with 
a touch of depreciation. With years and the more 
secure growth of this habit of mind that touch 
has broadened, and in our times “romantic” has be- 
come almost a nickname. Nietzsche fifty years ago 
used it as an open term of condemnation, but still with 
a definite meaning; and since then in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s mouth it has become a synonym for all that 
class of feelings and intuitions which do not square 
with Anglo-Irish common sense. But to-day, in literary 
criticism, morals, economics and statesmanship it is 
merely a piece of slang, standing for whatever is un- 
trustworthy in human affairs. Sometimes in spite of 
this it is defended, but mainly by sentimentalists who 
misconceive it; and the defence always turns into an 
apology. Its virtues are generally presented with some 
disarming qualification, as rather touching than useful ; 
its pathos is attributed forgivingly to human weakness ; 
and as a whole it is represented as wonderful rather 
than valuable. 

After enriching romantic literature more than any- 
one else in modern times, Goethe gave his authority 
to this fashion when he said that the classical is 
healthy, and the romantic, sickly. No doubt that was 
true; but what Goethe did not add was that classical 
literature had long ago come to its greatest strength 
and completeness, while romantic literature was still 
new, and like all immature things, tentative and deli- 
cate. The aphorism was not so significant as it has 
always been taken to be. Objectively the literature of 
the past is always greater and sounder than a literature, 
however great, struggling into being in one’s own time ; 
for in literature completeness is health and incomplete- 
ness sickness; and the age in which a man lives will 
always appear to him a little pathological. Past art is 
healthy art because every attribute except that of 
giving esthetic pleasure has fallen away from it, so 
that it does not remind us of the problems which our 
time imposes upon us, which can readily be evoked, 
and which convict us of our weakness. The classical 
makes us detached, and at the same time keeps us 
interested ; and this state of self-dependence untouched 
by ennui is what we call health. When we see every 
kind and degree of passion portrayed, as we do in 
classical literature, without feeling any subjective com- 
plication, and as if the whole thing were completed 
and done with, our feeling of power is marvellously 
increased. The classical strengthens and calms us as 
nothing else can. But this is partly a matter of time 
and distance (which can do such wonderful things) ; 
and the great classical works did not give these feelings 
in nearly the same degree to the people who first read 
them. The law of perspective can no more be escaped 
in the world of literature than in that of fact. The 
literature of eighteenth-century England operated 
on its contemporaries far more turbulently and far 
less pleasantly than it does on us; we get at once more 
and less from it than they did; and we get, too, some- 
thing different. We can not understand now why 
“Clarissa Harlowe” set loose stich a flood of tears, 
simply because we can contribute nothing to the stream. 
Richardson’s novel was a living part of its age, and 
the reaction of the age to it was subjective; while we, 
standing at a distance, are interested but not immedi- 
ately concerned. Three-quarters of what the Germans 
call the Wirkung of the literature of that time has been 
lost; and we have something else in its stead. This, 
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in a greater or less degree, is what must always 
happen. ‘The classics are more classical to us than 
they were to themselves, for time which has taken 
us so far past them has contributed to them in the 
process not a few of their qualities: detachment, im- 
mutability, even health. In reality the classical periods 
were filled with all the unpleasantness of development 
and parturition; with something not entirely healthy, 
for in all birth, as Nietzsche said, there is uncleanness. 

Time explains in part our admirable detachment in 
regarding classical art; explains its calm, its objectivity. 
But only in part; and what gives our aloofness its 
final security is the recognition that here a develop- 
ment came to its end, and that it is not comprised in 
ours. Having reached the fullness of their life, the 
classical periods have passed and are no longer a pres- 
ent factor among those which can determine our des- 
tiny. The only remaining function of the classics is 
that of enhancing in a beautiful impartiality our 
strength and happiness. They have receded entirely 
into the esthetic plane. Their Wirkung has changed, 
emerging out of time and life into eternity and art. 
They are now seen as finished, and they will hence- 
forth operate as perfect things. The classical is some- 
thing which has come to the fullness of its develop- 
ment; the romantic, something which has not. Never- 
theless, they both operate within us; the classical as 
a thing which has been realized, the romantic as a thing 
in process of realization. 

So may be explained in part, and that is all one 
may hope for, the general depreciation of romanticism. 
Its literature troubles us because it makes us conscious 
of the tangled complex which is not human life only, 
but our life; and it does that because its chief problems 
are still ours. Classical art gives us a realization of 
human weakness in general and the compensations; a 
realization consoling, for in its largeness of acceptance 
it purges us of shame. Romantic art operates per- 
sonally. It evokes in us a sense not so much of the 
weakness of human nature as of our own; and it 
does not still our shame, but rather awakens it to a 
kind of transcendental life. The Wirkung of romantic 
poetry is moving and painful because it operates on 
that part of our spirit which is in travail, and ashamed 
because its travail has not passed into fulfilment. 

The romantics were, as we are, in travail; but in 
their travail they had gigantic visions; and that is the 
complementary aspect .of romanticism. It was these 
visions which as a background gave romantic poetry 
its unbearable pathos, a pathos not of men living on 
the earth, but of fallen spirits striving to climb back 
into a light which had been lost in a universal calamity. 
It is the pathos which Wordsworth felt in 


those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blind misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


ri 


There, in its essence, is the romantic attitude, stated 
more clearly than elsewhere; for Wordsworth, one of 
the greatest of the romantic poets, was also their 
priest, revealing in his “Ode” what they obscurely felt. 
As far as it has gone romantic poetry has been a 
partial attempt to seize a vision of the world which 
is not the world as we normally see it, nor as the 
classical writers saw it. This is why it has depended 
so much on “natural magic,’ which is not a verbal 
device, but a means for travelling beyond the horizon 
of this pragmatic, classical world into another which 
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is only revealed in strange ways and in brief visions. 

But this world “not realized” vanished, leaving the 
poet—like Hoffmann’s hero in “Der Goldne Topf”— 
between two worlds, the one of which, because of his 
mortal weakness, he could not enter, while the other 
had suddenly become dark and cold. To the agony of 
travail was now added that of regret. Perplexed by 
this double visitation, unsought by them, the romantic 
poets could not be much concerned with “the world as 
itis.’ That was not their milieu but their prison, and 
they sought in their imagination an escape from it. But 
when they escaped, it was into another world which, if 
less stable, was as real to them. They saw it, as their 
poetry attests, with a clearness more intense than that 
of ordinary things. Their vision had a supernatural 
clarity, the clarity of men in rare moments purged of 
the errors of everyday sight. Holderlin saw all Asia 
spread beneath him, where 


im Lichte 
Bhiht hoch der silberne Schnee; 
Und Zeug’ unsterblichen Lebens, 
An unzugangbaren Wanden 
Uralt der Epheu wachst und getragen sind 
Von lebenden Saulen, Cedern und Lorbeern, 
Die Feierlichen, 
Die gottlichgebauten Pallaste. 


Shelley set down magical landscapes with the literal- 
ness of dream: 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 


What the romantic poets saw they saw clearly; their 
weakness, their misfortune, rather, was that they saw 
it only in glimpses. 

The great question is whether this world perceived 
by the romantics can be seen steadily and whole; 
whether it can become a realm of the imagination in 
which we can live; and therefore, finally, whether a 
new way of life is possible for men. For the romantic 
movement was not a literary movement; it was a 
movement of the human spirit. Whether that move- 
ment can in the nature of things be successful is there- 
fore a real question. It was left undecided by the 
great body of romantic literature. Blake and Holder- 
lin, who were mystics as well as romantics, believed in 
the possibility of a new dispensation for mankind; 
and that belief was implicit in the poetry of Words- 
worth, in spite of the intolerable pathos of his vision 
of the world. But most of the romantics were thrown 
into an early despair by the contrast between the 
world their imagination revealed to them and the 
world in which they lived. Again and again the ques- 
tion was raised by them, whether, having failed to 
live in a world shown to them not by their own will, 
it was possible to live in the actual world any longer. 
A new attitude to suicide, a new kind of suicide—sui- 
cide for metaphysical reasons—came into being, espe- 
cially in Germany, where romanticism was most 
organic. Goethe springs into fame with “Werther”; 
and “Werther” is recognized by the age as a symbol, 
and a thousand strange aspirations and abnegations 
find meaning in it, and not only meaning, but strangest 
of all, solace. Kleist writes to his sister in perfect 
simplicity, saying that he can not endure existence any 
longer; and he writes as if necessarily he must be 
understood, and at the age of thirty-four he takes his 
life. The generation which, after the satisfied rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century, suddenly saw this new 
world, had only two choices before it: to die young, 
or to become sentimental. Shelley, Keats, Byron and 
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Kleist died young; Holderlin went insane when he was 
thirty-two; Coleridge took to drugs, Wordsworth to 
sentimental morality; Tennyson later on by a piece of 
admirable foresight was sentimental from the begin- 
ning. Hugo was saved for senility by a grotesque his- 
trionic power and an almost miraculous shallowness 
of mind, but Baudelaire, less capable of self-deception, 
was brought early to a lamentable end; and Nietzsche, 
an extreme romantic without knowing it, became in- 
sane at forty. Everywhere up to our own day we 
see the romantic vision wrecking its possessors. When 
he was only thirty-eight Ibsen turned finally away from 
great themes, and fought unavailingly with the ordi- 
nary world in a most serious and Northern despair 
lightened by grotesque flashes of idealism. The only 
romantic who came out of the furnace outwardly un- 
scathed was Goethe. He felt his danger, and in his 
manhood turned classic, but never again did he write 
as great poetry as he did in his romantic days. Look- 
ing down upon the uncertain lives of the romantic 
poets, a comprehending spirit might see them as a 
hecatomb to some half-glimpsed deity. 

Thus, romanticism appears dimly as a thing strug- 
gling into being, and perplexed because it is before its 
time. It appears, that is to say, not as a literary con- 
vention which many people think is already exhausted, 
but as the beginning of a new imaginative era; for the 
development of literature can not be a thing apart from 
the development of the human spirit: it is only the 
clearest adumbration we have of that immeasurable 
mystery. All the signs show that we are still in the 
romantic era, unconscious of it as we may be. The 
operation of romantic literature upon us is still in- 
finitely more powerful than that of classical. Alone 
among the eighteenth century writers who interest us 
so much, the romantic Blake moves us dynamically. 
We can no longer see nature, man, love, virtue, sin, as 
they were seen by Fielding or Johnson. A background 
has been set behind them, and that background 
is romanticism. 

Epwin Murr. 


JOSEPH OPATOSHU. 


As one reads the writings of Joseph Opatoshu one 
realizes that when depicting the Jews of his native 
Poland his attitude is quite different from the one he 
assumes when writing of the Jews of New York. 
Polish Jews, be they rabbis or thieves, he portrays 
with romantic sympathy ; in New York he chooses for 
his subjects semi-gangsters, vapid intellectuals and 
lascivious women, characterizing them with unsoftened 
realism. The dwindling forests of Poland, the mean- 
dering Vistula, the court of the rabbi, are described 
with deep love and admiration; in New York Opatoshu 
is confronted with endless rows of unsightly tenement- 
houses, with drab and dirty streets, and with an atmos- 
phere that irresistibly depraves the human spirit. 
Opatoshu is not alone among the Yiddish writers of 
New York in treating his adopted land unsparingly. 
He surpasses them all, however, in the fervency of 
his criticism, in the intrepidity of his ethical discern- 
ment. He himself appears very seldom in his work. 
But he brings to the fore such characters as Sam, 
who is degenerating rapidly into a gangster; the lax 
Mrs. Rich, in whose candy-shop are bred the spiritu- 
ally stunted youths of the neighbourhood; her daugh- 
ter Polly, who flirts with her mother’s patrons and in 
the end elopes with an Italian gangster; Mrs. Rich’s 
decrepit father, whom America has made a beggar 
and braggart; the doctor who lives on the earnings of 
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teachers, and other unpleasant characters. In depict- 
ing the unwholesome life and ways of these men and 
women, Opatoshu calls all Jews to witness the moral 
degeneracy that has overtaken the New York Ghetto. 
Instead of the social customs which kept the Jewish 
home salutary and intact throughout the centuries, he 
points to moral unrestraint, unfilial selfishness and the 
resulting disruption of the family. Jewish ideals he 
finds replaced by smug selfishness, Jewish faith by 
commercialized sham. 

“The Romance of a Horse Thief,” having a Polish 
setting, reveals the more sympathetic side of Opatoshu. 
The story deals with Jewish thieves and smugglers in 
Poland. Its characters possess markedly romantic 
traits. Zanvil, the horse-thief, is an idealized creation: 
a youth of unusual physical prowess, honest in his 
thievery, and a chivalric and irresistible lover. His 
companions are cast in proportions almost as heroic; 
yet the stigma of the thief is their irremovable badge 
of shame. They know that they are thieves and that 
they are being treated as thieves. Their honest towns- 
men shun them as unclean. Rahel, the only daughter 
of a pious merchant, is attracted by the romantic 
glamour surrounding Zanvil, and he is likewise affected 
by her artless charms; but all the while Zanvil is con- 
scious of the fact that this relation is only temporary, 
that his intimacy with Rahel will cease as soon as it is 
discovered. And so it comes to pass. Rahel’s father 
brings about her betrothal to a rabbinical student, but 
her love for Zanvil still dominates her. She says to 
herself that on no condition will she marry any man 
but Zanvil; “but in her own heart she knows that this 
shall never be, that she will never have the courage to 
tell her father that she loves Zanvil the horse-thief, 
that her assumed boldness is only a momentary be- 
guilement, and that she is only deluding herself.” And 
what does Zanvil do to save his beloved? He breaks 
the window of the room where Rahel is being betrothed 
to the pale youth, and steals furtively away in the 
night. He dares not think himself the equal of honest 
people. 

In “The Romance of a Horse Thief” Opatoshu deals 
out poetic justice without bias; yet one feels that his 
attitude towards Zanvil and his companions is not at 
all so condemnatory as it is towards the characters in 
“The New York Ghetto.” The reason is obvious. In 
the life of New York Opatoshu finds all barriers gone. 
The strength of the fist and the power of the dollar 
are supreme. The sanctity of the home has disap- 
peared, and moral laxness is everywhere manifest. 
Sam, Mrs. Rich, Polly and Mr. Pollack are never 
troubled by the thought of their moral inferiority ; they 
would scoff at the suggestion that the different social 
strata are vertical and not horizontal. In fact, the part 
of humankind with which they have no daily contact 
has no existence for them. 

It is this lack of moral integrity, this brazen self- 
sufficiency, this arrogant evasion of all social standards, 
which brings forth the ethical anger of Opatoshu. It 
goes against his grain to accept the subversion of 
society with which he is confronted in this country. 
He can not see how civilization is to be benefited by 
means of a society which adjusts itself on a basis of 
instinct. He visualizes the underlying difference be- 
tween the Zanvils and the Sams in their attitude toward 
things of the spirit. Zanvil feels that he is a thief by 
circumstance, and that he pays for his thievery with 
social ostracism. He sometimes even hopes to become 
an honest man. The fact that he is a sinner is always 
present with him. The smugglers with whom he 
mingles are on an even higher level. These Jews 


wayward girls; the petty-minded and muddled Hebrew | smuggle because they must live ; and they believe in 
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God and in his forgiving mercy. They are vitally in- 
terested in religious matters, and discuss them at every 
opportunity. Such men are spiritually centripetal. 
Quite different is the case with Sam and his associates. 
They lack all symptoms of spirituality. They have no 
inner check, and are guided almost wholly by instinct 
and cunning. Until they attain a minimum develop- 
ment of soul, Opatoshu has no hope for their 
regeneration. 

Opatoshu tends naturally to think in this way. He 
comes. of an old rabbinical family, long guided by its 
traditions and customs. His immediate ancestors were 
imbued with true Chassidic unction. His father, how- 
ever, came under the influence of the Haskolah move- 
ment ; and Opatoshu, like so many Jewish youths about 
him, began his intellectual life as a fervent Polish 
patriot. The Chassidic Jews, outlandish in appearance 
and grotesque in manner, only repelled the immature 
youth; but the Jewish spirit was too dominating an 
element in his mental inheritance to be kept back for 
long. In his early teens he came to see that Poland 
was unworthy of his passionate love. At the age of 
eighteen he left the country of his birth for France, 
and after a sojourn of several months came to New 
York. It was in America that he saw the Polish Jews, 
in contrast with the Jews of the New York East Side, 
in all their spiritual fecundity. 

Opatoshu, like so many other Jewish writers, is of 
an Helleno-Hebraic temperament. He is primarily an 
artist. Yet he believes in art not for art’s sake but 
for life’s sake; and that literature, of all arts the one 
having human beings in relation with one another for 
its subject, can not avoid being ethical at the root. As 
an artist his chief aim is to create living characters ; 
but in the process of creation he reserves the right of 
the thinker to have his characters express life as he 
sees it. His work suffers from the conscious exercise 
of this right. While no artist may achieve greatness 
without a fundamental knowledge of life, few artists 
have succeeded in improving their writings by con- 
sciously directing the thought-processes of their char- 
acters. Thus far Opatoshu has written of Jewish life 
in New York with indirect hostility. He has grouped 
his characters and limited his range in such a way as 
to present the inhabitants of the East Side as intrinsic- 
ally vulgar and mercenary. No one will disagree with 


him altogether on this point. The Jews have lost much. 


of their spirituality while acclimating themselves to this 
country. It is also true that matters other than religious 
are occupying the minds of the Jews in America: many 
are finding their religion in trade unionism, in social 
reform or in the pursuit of knowledge. To these Jews 
the standard used by Opatoshu is necessarily inap- 
plicable. A readjustment of values has taken place on 
the East Side, and the yardstick of Poland is inade- 
quate in America. New York has to be measured by 
its own yardstick; and Opatoshu’s stories of New York 
have suffered to the extent to which they have not 
interpreted New York life sympathetically. 

In the foregoing discussion Opatoshu has appeared 
as the observer, the artist in the midst of life. In “The 
Forests of Poland” he is the historian, the artist 
steeped im study. “The Forests of Poland” attempts 
the artistic delineation of a people in time of spiritual 
flux; the description of the Chassidism of the Polish 
Jews at the beginning of its disintegration, and the 
Haskolah movement as it blossomed forth out of the 
ruins. Opatoshu wished this novel to become the in- 
clusively eulogistic epitaph of the last generation of 
orthodox Jews in Poland. The novel begins with a 
magnificent description of Jewish life as it continued 
in Poland to the end of the nineteenth century, and 
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concludes with an analytical description of the under- 
lying causes of the Polish insurrection of 1863. It 
first presents the Jew living in the forest, strong of 
body, whole of mind, generous, vivacious, a lover of 
nature; then the Chassid attempting to join the soul 
of man with the spirit of God, and steeping his earthly 
self in fantastic imaginings ; then a mass-pilgrimage to 
a renowned rabbi, with the pilgrims seeking not so 
much salvation and peace of soul as forgetfulness of 
daily cares and opportunity for a spiritual holiday; 
then the great rabbi, for thirteen years inclosed within 
himself because of the inadequacy and inanity of his 
followers; then the smugness and sensuous degeneracy 
of the rabbi’s court; and finally, the beginnings of the 
movement for religious and political emancipation. 
The whole picture impresses one with its epical 
verisimilitude. 

In his New York stories the ethical element in 
Opatoshu’s nature has perturbed the flow of artistic 
creation: he has not loved his characters enough. His 
complete self helped in the creation of “The Forests 
of Poland”; all his predilections were at once ani- 
mated; nothing hindered him in putting all his love 
into this novel. He enters in it upon the highway of 
Jewish life. All kinds of Jews find an adequate place 
in this work; all are presented as individuals and in 
relation with each other, and all are depicted with 
genuine insight. Taken as a whole the novel is a 
massive work, and a worthy epitaph of the period it 
describes. In Yiddish literature it is in a class by 
itself. What defects the work has arise out of its very 
ambitiousness. In the first part, where Opatoshu por- 
trays the more or less static and limited life of the 
forest, he is the complete artist. The scenic descrip- 
tions are many and full of colour, the delineation of 
character progresses deliberately and vividly, and the 
atmosphere is pervaded with a rich, earthy flavour. 
This artistic serenity is largely retained in the several 
chapters that follow, wherein mass-descriptions begin 
to appear, where emphasis is laid not upon individuals 
but on groups. But when Opatoshu begins to unfold 
the broader aspects of Chassidism, his analytical 
powers overreach themselves. He describes the Chas- 
sidic movement from various angles; he points to its 
spiritual, superstitious and degenerate manifestations, 
illustrating each phase with such characters as Reb 
Ytche, Reb Isroel and Reb Doniel. The result can not 
but be confusing to all except the student of Chassid- 
ism. The emphasis in this part of the novel falls not 
on Opatoshu’s personal reactions to Chassidism, nor 
on his intuitive conception of the effect of Chassidism 
on the Jewish community, but on his scholarly expo- 
sition of the movement as it existed in the ’fifties of 
the last century. The reader perceives neither the why 
of Chassidism nor the cause of its degeneracy; he 
gains no real feeling of its great importance in the 
history of the East-European Jews. 

An even greater defect, due directly to the historical 
emphasis given to the story, is the diffused develop- 
ment of character. So long as Opatoshu remained in 
a setting of his own creation, his characters, though 
somewhat too typical at times, are nevertheless of flesh 
and blood. But in the second half of the book the 
characters lose their human warmth in the degree in 
which they come to represent abstract ideation: they 
come to appear not as living people but as mere por- 
traits. Reb Mendede, of central interest in the novel, 
is seen not as the illustrious rabbi he is supposed to be, 
but as a superannuated eccentric, the penumbra of what 
Opatoshu had in mind. Nor in Mordecai, the chief 
figure, a wholly successful creation. As a youth, when 
he experiences the tremulousness of first love, when 
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he permits himself to be whipped by Rahel’s father in 
expiation of his misdeed of the night before, when he 
is awed by Reb Ytche’s piety and goodness, his char- 
acter unfolds itself with animated grace. As a young 
man, when the seeds of doubt take root in his mind, 
when his thoughts become puzzled and perturbed, 
when his entranced self rouses the peasants to re- 
bellion, he passes by comparison into an artistic eclipse. 

“The Forests of Poland” is the first part of a 
trilogy. The third part, “Alone,” dealing with the age- 
ing Mordecai and his only daughter, was written first 
and is in its present form a mediocre work. Opatoshu 
intends, however, to rewrite it completely. The second 
part was begun in Hebrew, and is yet to be finished. 
Opatoshu is now only thirty-six years of age. “The 
Forests of Poland,” ‘““The Romance of a Horse Thief,” 
“The New York Ghetto,” short stories like “Lynch- 
ing,” “Lily” and “The Judgment,” establish him as a 
writer of importance. “The Forests of Poland” has 
already been translated into Hebrew, Polish, Russian, 
German and French. That it is not yet translated into 
English is no reflection on the intrinsic value of the 
novel. What Opatoshu is to create in the years to 
come—and his literary plans for the future are ex- 
tensive—time will show. 
CHARLES A. Mapison. 


SHE WHO LAUGHED LAST. 


THE enmity between Koreyava, the Moscow soprano, and 
‘Gorskanova, the contralto, was one of long standing. 
One hated the other with a depth of feeling that threatened 
to end in murder. It never did, of course. The hatred of 
artists is smoke. There is no fire in it. It chokes and 
blinds, but it does not burn. 

Only a very few knew why Koreyava and Gorskanova 
never bowed to one another in the street; why neither 
would go to the party where either was expected; why 
they would not sing on the same programme, and why one 
would look the other way at the mere mention of the 
other’s name. 

One who did know told me. 

Many years ago Gorskanova and Koreyava were in 
love with the same man. What or who he was hardly 
matters. He was a man, and these two chose to fall in 
love with him. He dispensed his favours justly: when 
he visited one, he would immediately call on the other. 
If he sent one flowers, he would duplicate the bouquet to 
the other on the same day. If he kissed the hand of one 
with extraordinary fervour in a gathering where all could 
see, he would kiss the hand of the other with equally 
passionate ardour in a similar gathering. Was it any 
wonder that the two singers commenced to hate each 
other? To complete the black breach, the man went off 
and married a little ballet-girl who had been graduated 
from school but a year before. 

Just after this was announced, it happened that 
Koreyava and Gorskanova sang at the same concert in 
the Bolshoi Theatre. They sang a duet and were fol- 
lowed into the wings by much applause. Both pro- 
ceeded to answer the calls, but it is a matter of record 
that the contralto tripped the soprano, who fell most 
obligingly, and Gorskanova alone took the bows. That 
was in 1917. 

Then came the Revolution. Even during that period of 
uncertainty, starvation and civil war, Koreyava never let 
slip a day without giving it her message of hate. The 
soprano now rarely met the contralto, but Koreyava con- 
tinued to brood on that incident in the wings. Many 
times she would wake up in the night.and think of what 
she might have done if she had not ruined the front of 
her dress by her fall. If she had had her wits about her, 


she could have screamed; or she would have dragged her- 
self out on the stage; or had herself carried out where she 
might have denounced the murderess. Koreyava was 
certain the contralto had intended to kill her. 

“She wanted me to strike my head against the iron bar,” 
Koreyava told herself many times. 

She was now quite thin. The Revolution had told on 
her logically. Perhaps her unceasing hatred for the 
contralto had much to do with her altered appearance. 
Gorskanova, strangely enough, grew stouter and flabbier 
daily. She rarely went out and few came to see het. 
She had no admirer to dress for and she had very little 
to dress with. So she degenerated into a fat, sloppy 
woman with grey eyes, still beautiful in their soft frame 
of black lashes. 

Once Koreyava did meet Gorskanova on the street. 
There was the fraction of a glance exchanged between 
them, and then the soprano lifted her skirts and crossed 
the street. In her eyes was the expression of one who 
has just seen a foul, disgusting thing—a dog that has 
been run over and left dead in the street. Gorskanova on 
her part turned to look into an empty, broken shop- 
window, a slow, derisive smile hanging from her full lips. 

By this time, the latter half of the second year of the 
Revolution had begun, when the Government, intent on 
bringing culture to the proletariat, stepped in and un- 
wittingly took charge of this feud. On a certain Tuesday 
morning in December, the soprano and the contralto were 
informed that they were invited to sing for the soldiers 
and workers of a certain district on the outskirts of 
Moscow the following evening. Koreyava and Gorskanova 
both pleaded illness; but it was of no avail. Sing they 
must. 

“Won’t some other night do?” the soprano persisted as 
she walked back and forth across the room. No, was the 
answer, she was already on the programme. 

“Why didn’t you ask Orlova?” asked the contralto, her 
neglected tea in front of her. She was sitting in a shabby 
dressing-gown over which she wore a sweater. The reply 
came that Orlova was a soprano and that it would not 
do to have two at the same concert. Besides, the contralto 
was down on the programme. 

Thus the two enemies found themselves in the same 
sleigh, speeding through the cutting cold of a white night. 
Above was a black, starless sky. Although they said noth- 
ing to one another, the hatred forked across the slight dis- 
tance between them like lightning. Gradually, the cold and 
the steady trot of the horses put Gorskanova to sleep. But 
Koreyava sat up straight under the wraps and thought of 
the wrongs—real and imaginary—that she had suffered 
at the hands of the slightly snoring contralto beside her. 
They had ridden thus for more than two hours when they 
finally halted. 

Waiting for them within the hall was an impatient audi- 
ence of soldiers, young boys, women holding babies in their 
arms and men guarding children between their legs. All 
sat on wooden benches or improvised chairs. The rumour 
spread that the entertainers actually had arrived. There 
was a restless shifting and sporadic applause that grew 
louder and louder. 

The chairman of the committee in charge—a short, 
kind-eyed man in uniform—decided to put on the singers 
immediately, since the audience evidently were in no mood 
to wait longer, and the dancer and violinist who filled up 
the programme had not yet appeared. Accordingly he 
invited the two singers to take seats on the platform—one 
could hardly call it a stage—and pointed to two chairs. 
The accompanist for the singers opened the evening with 
the “Internationale.” He followed this with the overture 
to “Wilhelm Tell,” which every one but the two women 
on the platform seemed to enjoy. 

Koreyava stole a long look at the contralto when she 
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thought the latter was not looking, and was thus able to 
say to herself in triumph: “She is so fat that one could 
mistake her for a fish-woman instead of a singer.” 

Meanwhile Gorskanova was likening the soprano to a 
stick of wood that has been pulled half-charred from the 
stove. “She has neither shape nor complexion,” she told 
herself complacently. 

The pianist finished. Hands clapped and the pianist 
bowed stiffly. He was not a young man and he was 
tired. The committee-chairman timidly advanced to the 
front of the platform, cleared his voice and announced: 
“Madame Koreyava, the well-known soprano, will now 
sing ,’ and here he stopped, for he did not know what 
the well-known soprano was going to sing. After a hur- 
ried consultation with Koreyava, who handed the pianist 
her music, he continued: “Will now sing from the opera 
‘La Traviata’—a very good opera.” 

If there was a disconsolate sigh from the audience, the 
chairman reiused to acknowledge it. He immediately re- 
tired to the little room behind the platform and then 
to the tiny courtyard where he could smoke in peace. 
As for Koreyava, she was accustomed to the sibilant signs 
of appreciation from any audience. 

The pianist struck the chords of introduction and the 
soprano folded her hands over her bony bosom—loosely 
and gracefully. Her eyes shone appropriately. She was 
ready. A child yawned noisily. A soldier coughed; a 
bit of black bread lodged itself in his throat. A woman 
commenced talking to her neighbour and not confidentially. 

The pianist repeated the introduction. He knew the 
soprano would not begin until the room was absolutely 
quiet. Koreyava clasped her hands once more in the 
time-honoured fashion. The pianist bravely began the 
introduction a third time. Holding her hands tightly 
together, the soprano, now beet-red with mortification and 
deeply conscious of her enemy, the contralto, sitting at 
her rear, tried to smile, failed and opened her mouth. 
Hardly had the first note left her when a voice—it 
belonged to a boy of seventeen—cried: 

“We want a clown! We don’t want singing.” 

There followed a silence in which several turned to look 
at the intrepid youth, who sat with feet sprawled ahead 
of him, eyes sullen and shameless, with scowling, thick 
lips. A few peasant women put their hands over their 
mouths, while the laughter they tried to suppress squeezed 
out of their tiny, rolling eyes. 

The soprano nervously plucked a thin, gold chain that 
hung from her scrawny neck, but her head mechanically 
nodded to the pianist to begin once more. If only that 
woman were not present, she thought. The story would 
go all over Moscow—trust that Gorskanova! Again her 
head nodded for the pianist to rally to her aid. He bent 
to the keys and played the introductory notes very slowly 
in order to give both singer and audience time to recover. 
He interpolated a few notes here and there. Musicians 
have been known to save crowded theatres from panic in 
a fire by their cool, behaviour. If circumstance had been 
kind, this pianist would have been one of these. But here 
his efforts proved vain. His strategy failed. For from 
the stage came a throaty, uncontrolled laugh that 
threatened to burst the stays of the fat contralto from 
whom it came. Gorskanova’s head was thrown back and 
her fat body shook with each fresh gust of laughter. The 
tears trembled on her flabby cheeks. 

Instead of joining her, the audience leaned forward in 
surprised silence, their eyes wide with wonder. And here 
the soprano, looking more than ever like a burnt stick of 
wood, dramatically pointed to the laughing bundle of flesh 
in the chair. 

“There, my good people!” she cried. 
your clown!” 


“There you have 


Thus the Revolution ended one feud, for Gorskanova, 
the contralto, managed to receive permission to leave 
Russia provided she would return within a certain time— 
part of the Government regulations. 

Betta Neyo. 


A PUEBLO PRIMER. 
Who are the Pueblo Indians? 

A group of Indians who inhabit pueblos, or villages, in 
New Mexico and Arizona. They long have been peaceful 
and industrious agriculturalists, noted for their simple 
but well-organized self-government and for their skill in 
the arts. 


Do they live on reservations, like other Indians? 

They do in Arizona. In New Mexico, Zufii is the only 
Pueblo Government reservation. All the other New 
Mexican Pueblos live on land originally owned by their 
ancestors under Spanish and Mexican rule. 


Did they lose this land when New Mexico was annexed 
to the Umited States? 

No. By the terms of the Treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, 1848, their land was confirmed to them on the 
same basis as land owned by other former Mexicans. 


So the United States has never owned their land at all, 
as it has owned the reservation lands? 

Never, except for a few later additions granted the 
Pueblos and lying therefore outside the present dis- 
cussion. 


Yet are they wards of the Government, like other 
Indians? 
Wards, yes, but not like other Indians. 


Why not? 

In some respects they have been treated as wards ever 
since 1848, though their legal status has never been fully 
defined; but until 1912 the Government had no greater 
legal concern with their lands than it had with the lands 
of any American citizens in any of its Territories. 


What happened in 1912? ; 

When the Territory of New Mexico became a State, it 
agreed with the Federal Government to exempt from the 
action of State laws all lands legally belonging to the 
Pueblo Indians. 


But what about Territorial laws? 

Between 1850, when the Organic Act created New 
Mexico a Territory, and 1912, when the conditions of 
the Enabling Act were met and New Mexico became a 
State, Pueblo lands had been subject, like any other lands 
within Territorial boundaries, to the action of Territorial 
laws. 


Might they not have been exempted from such action? 

Yes; if the Federal Government, in the Organic Act 
which created the Territory, had stipulated such 
exemption. 


Why was it not stipulated? 

Because the status of the Pueblos was vague, and both 
the Indian Bureau and Congress were careless and 
negligent of eventualities. 


Then a wrong was done the Indians? 
Yes, a wrong of omission. 


With what result? 
With the result that they have lost many of their 
holdings. 


Had their original holdings been clearly defined? 
No. Before 1848 there had been grants, from both 
the Spanish and Mexican Governments, overlapping the 
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Indian grants; and on these conflicting grants, which have 
never been legally untangled, there were Spanish and 
Mexican settlements: long antedating all the mid-Western 
American cities. 


Which claims did the United States recognize? 

It confirmed the Pueblo holdings, but was careful to 
specify that “this confirmation shall not affect any ad- 
verse valid rights.” 


So, from the beginning of our sovereignty over New 
Mexico, there have been doubtful and undetermined 
Pueblo titles? 

Yes. 


To lands which the Indians claim as their own? 
Yes. 


And is the present Pueblo land-problem concerned with 
these old conflicts? 
Only in part. There have been later losses of land. 


Due to what? 

Fraudulent deals in some cases, and in others deeds of 
sale or transfer given either by individual Indians or by 
one of the pueblos as a community. 


Did the Indians own the land individually? 
For use, yes, and even for temporary transfer among 
themselves; but in permanence it was owned communally. 


Then how could they sell it individually? 
Such sales were invalid, except as affected by later 
circumstances. 


What circumstances? 

When the purchaser, through adverse possession of the 
land, had held it long enough to become its legal owner 
under the Territorial statutes of limitation which are be- 
lieved to apply to all lands alike, Pueblo and non-Indian, 
the original question of transfer no longer mattered. 


Does this mean that the action of Territorial laws has 
determined the status of all lands held against the Pueblos, 
regardless of original title? 

Yes, up to certain dates, and excepting lands which have 
been claimed by several parties but are legally occupied 
by none of them. 


On what do you base these last two answers? 
On decisions by the lower Courts, decisions which might 
possibly be reversed through appeal to the Supreme Court. 


What would that mean? 

Some of the settlers’ present holdings would revert to 
the Indians and some of the Indians’ holdings, now un- 
contested, would be endangered by ancient claims that 
have lapsed under Territorial law: in the opinion of many 
impartial and competent observers, a general situation 
would arise full of uncertainty and conflict, a situation 
likely to confuse and injure both Indians and settlers. 


Have the Pueblos met their land-losses without protest? 

No; and neither have the Government Indian attorneys. 
Ever since 1850, the Pueblos and others in their behalf 
have appealed to Congress for definition of boundaries 
and for remedial measures. 


With what results? 
With none whatever till 1912, when Federal jurisdiction 
promised future security. 


But had the Pueblos no recourse except to Congress? 

They were supposed, like other Territorial inhabitants, 
to have had recourse to the courts; but they seldom, on 
their own initiative, had made use of their right, and 
in action brought for them, they ‘had seldom received un- 
qualified justice from the local courts. 


And the Federal Government had failed to advise them 


of their rights and to direct the action? 

Yes; though the Government had furnished them with 
agents and attorneys, it had done no more about their 
lands than it would have done for inhabitants of any 
Territory who failed to protect their own property- 
interests. 


And they have no redress against the Federal Govern- 
ment on account of this neglect? 

None legally. The Federal Government was acting 
within the law that existed till 1912. 


They can claim nothing from Congress to offset in- 
justice done them in the Territory? 

They have a moral claim to special consideration and 
recompense. 


Through restoration of their original lands? 
No; not through restoration of lands legally lost to 
them. 


Why not, if the lands were unjustly lost? 
Because justice has to work two ways. 


How so? 

Lands that may have been unjustly lost to the Pueblos 
have come none the less legally, in most cases, into the 
possession of innocent settlers. If those settlers have 
complied with the law, they have every right to rely upon 
such local laws as have in no way been gainsaid by the 
United States Government. 


What laws, for instance? 
Territorial statutes relating to adverse possession. 


And did those statutes continue to apply against the 
Indians till 1912? 

The situation was complicated by changes of the law; 
but in a nutshell, the Territorial statutes of limitation 
apply in this way: non-Indian claims, without colour of 
title, commencing later than 16 March, 1889, and non- 
Indian claims, with colour of title, commencing later than 
6 January, 1902, are disqualified, but such claims, com- 
mencing respectively earlier than those dates, are 
protected. 


But what do those legal phrases mean, “with or without 
colour of title’? 

“With colour of title’ implies a document which pur- 
ports to convey property, but which in fact does not. The 
document may or may not have been given in good faith. 
“Without colour of title’ means squatter’s rights and no 
document of transfer. If the squatter, however, fails to 
continue as a legal occupant of the land, title may revert 
to the previous owner. 


Would it not be within the power of Congress, through 
retroactive legislation, to override Territorial laws? 

Congress might, as an extreme measure, exercise its 
authority to confiscate lands legally held and to pay the 
evicted owners an estimated value; but such legislation 
would be arbitrary, discriminatory and dangerous to the 
peace, as well as unnecessary. 


The Pueblos, then, will be sufficiently protected without 
such drastic legislation? 

Yes; they will be in a better position morally, and will 
be sufficiently protected for their livelihood and well- 
being, with what they gain from exact determination of 
questionable claims, provided the Government duly assists 
them in the care of their lives and in the proper develop- 
ment of their legal holdings. 


What should be the procedure toward these questionable 
cases? 
Court action might be brought to settle them; but what 
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would be far better, a commission should be appointed 
to consider and adjudicate. 


Why not immediate court action? 

Because the courts are not equipped for the intricate, 
delicate and expensive investigation necessary among the 
various pueblos, a task abnormally complicated by 
centuries of neglected confusion. 


Is a commission possible? 

Yes; it may be authorized by Congress, which since 
1912 has had jurisdiction over Pueblo lands, similar to 
its jurisdiction over lands in the District of Columbia. 


Is such a commission contemplated? 

Yes; it is provided for in a Congressional measure 
known as the Lenroot Substitute. After defeat of the 
notorious Bursum Indian bill, Senator Lenroot and others 
carefully prepared this substitute, which was favourably 
reported, at the last session, by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. 


Is the Lenroot Substitute a fair bill? 
It is the beginning of a fair bill; but it needs both 
modification and amplification. 


In what way does tt already improve on the Bursum 
bill? 

The Bursum bill favoured the settlers at the expense of 
the Indians’ legal rights. The Lenroot Substitute con- 
siders the legal rights of both sides. 


Are the Indians represented on the commission? 

Not directly; neither are the settlers. It is proposed 
that there be three commissioners: (1) the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is the Cabinet official specially charged 
with the interests of the Indians and who, in the person 
of the present Secretary, has given evidence of a con- 
scientious attitude very different from the attitude of his 
immediate predecessor; (2) the Attorney-General, who 
is the Cabinet official primarily concerned with the just 
application of the country’s laws, and who would have 
an eye on the legal rights of the settlers as well as those 
of the Indians; and (3) a member to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 


W ould two additional members be advisable, one chosen 
by the Indians and one by the settlers? 

Such an expansion of membership would be possible, 
but not likely to facilitate progressive action. 


Would the commission consult the Indians? 
It should do so; and it should consult the settlers also, 
in the natural course of investigation. 


Should final decision depend upon consent of the 
Pueblos? 

No more than upon consent of the settlers, unless a sort 
of reverse Bursum bill is planned against the settlers. 
However, the consent of either side is obviously irrelevant 
to a judicial decision. 


But what safeguards have the Indians against an 
unfair decision? 

Dissent by any member of the commission from a 
finding in favour of a settler’s claim would leave the 
Indian title unextinguished and convey the question to 
the courts, and even unanimous decision against the 
Pueblos could not deprive them of the right of recourse 
to the courts, through original action. 


In cases! where the Pueblos have a moral claim against 
the Government because of land legally but unjustly lost 
_ to them, is there any way to make sure of their being 
compensated? 

This is what the Lenroot Substitute fails to provide; 
and it should be amended as follows: Recompense should 


be assured the Pueblos, not in the shape of land to be 
unjustly taken from their neighbours, not through an 
attempt to make a right out of two wrongs, but through 
the commission’s report on the amount of Pueblo losses 
in land and water; the report to have the force and effect 
of a judicial finding and judgment as to compensation due 
the Indians from the Government. 


Are there other proposed modifications? 

Yes; it is proposed, for instance, through reasonable 
adjustment and purchase, to clear from the inner circle 
of the Indian villages all white settlers. It is proposed, 
also, that non-Indian claims, no matter when they com- 
menced, must be based on continuous legal occupation of 
the land, including payment of taxes, up to the date of 
passage of the final measure. 


What are the chances of passage for the Lenroot 
Substitute thus amended and approved? 

Excellent, if the Pueblos’ friends will take advantage of 
the start made in Congress, will cease from making senti- 
mental and excessive demands, will seriously base their 
endeavours on the facts and the law. In a word, if they 
will unite upon the amended Lenroot Substitute as a 
sound and equitable measure. 


Will the Pueblos be satisfied with the outcome? 

The Pueblos are human; so are the settlers. In the 
long run, in the light of understanding, the Pueblos will 
no more wish to deal unjustly with their neighbours than 
they have wished their neighbours to deal unjustly with. 
them. 


Witter ByNNER. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


PROSE AND A MUMMER. 

Sirs: The return of Max Pallenberg, Austria’s foremost 
comic mime, to Berlin after a long absence was an event 
of no little significance even in these parlous times. His 
sympathetic and penetrating delineation of the character 
of the rough-neck Liliom is still recalled with lusty de- 
light, as well as, more recently, his vivid embodiment, 
under Max Reinhardt’s inspired direction at Salzburg, of 
Le Malade Imaginaire. When in consequence it was 
announced that Max Pallenberg was about to return to 
the Berlin stage in a new vehicle, and that moreover a 
new comedy by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, hosts of en- 
thusiastic admirers anticipated a rare dramatic event. 

The play itself by no means approaches such an exquisite 
old Viennese idyl as “Der Rosenkavalier,’”’ for instance; 
either in resource of wit, in atmosphere or intention. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal in prose is far less convincing 
or winning than as the neo-classical poet, whose thought- 
ful verses can be as delicate as polished ivory, or the same 
Hofmannsthal when he is happily seized, as in the libretto. 
of “Der Rosenkavalier,’ by a rollicking folk-like mood. 
The truth is that the rigid exigencies of comedic dramatic 
form, of climax and resolution, of piquant situation and 
human characters interacting amusingly upon each other 
sit rather clumsily upon the pagan shoulders of one of 
the most distinguished dramatic poets of our time. One 
thinks with regret of “Death and.the Fool,” of “Madonna 
Dianora,” of “The Death of Titian,’ of “Electra,” for 
these are, beyond doubt, the most characteristic expression 
of this most unusual poet. Recalling these, however, it is 
almost impossible to believe that “Der Unbestechliche” 
comes from the same pen. Hofmannsthal can, indeed, be 
delightfully witty within his own plastic medium; within 
the province of the poet, in strikingly flexible verse he 
has shown himself to be at once mercurial and fantastic, 
rich in a gentle and compassionate yet aloof humour; his. 
vigour and appeal lie chiefly in his compassionate aloof- 
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ness and in his plasticity, the latter being the result of his 
masterful handling of the arcana of language. His out- 
standing weakness is and has always been a lack of 
fundamental ideas; when, therefore, he attempts comedy, 
titillating comedy, based on a clash of conventional ideas, 
on sharp character-drawing, on situations emanating from 
a revaluation of social conventions, such as we find in the 
plays of Bernard Shaw for example, he is indeed far 
from achieving success. 

It is easy to understand why Max Pallenberg singled 
out “The Unbribable One”—to translate the title literally— 
with which to mark his reappearance in the perturbed 
Berlin capital. It offers, if nothing else, at least an apt 
vehicle for the sort of dramatic characterization in which 
Pallenburg is known to excel; like “You Never Can 
Tell” it is a web of witty and complicated situations. But 
“The Unbribable One” is far less dialectic than Shaw’s 
play. In place of the Irish dramatist’s relentless bull’s-eye 
logic Hofmannsthal, seeks to allure us with the charm of 
old Austria, and whatever of interest the play possesses 
lies precisely in the intangible fragrance which breathes 
about it. This tendency of many Austrian writers to 
yearn sentimentally over the now-defunct aristocratic old 
Austrian life centring in Vienna has often proved fatal 
when they have tackled genuinely tragic or epic subjects. 
Hofmannsthal, who has hitherto been free from this 
tendency, appears to surrender to it utterly in “The 
Unbribable One.” 

To Max Pallenberg, one imagines, the character of 
Theodore, the faithful old retainer of an aristocratic 
family, who while not avoiding the ‘perquisites of his 
position is wholly above the reach of bribery, must have 
appealed strongly. It certainly yields an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the talent for mimicry and 
caricature that has made this actor famous. The impec- 
cable Theodore is a native of a village in the heart of 
the Carpathian Mountains. Max Pallenberg himself lived 
as a child in these mountains, so that every trick of racy 
speech, slow thinking and corresponding inert gesture 
is as familiar to him as the indigenous bucolic drawl. 
A further ingredient of humour is added to the comic 
broth when Theodore is introduced as a cleric manqué, 
deflected from his chosen career by an untimely accident 
or misstep—the nature of which we can easily surmise— 
early in life. In certain matters Theodore proves himself 
to be a casuist whose adaptability is most astonishing, and 
in the role of butler brings himself to connive at many 
things perpetrated by his young master, the baron, not 
altogether sanctioned by society. But his transplanted 
Jesuitry bristles stubbornly when the baron heaps insult 
and injury upon his young wife by inviting two of ‘his 
mistresses to the house, partially to make love to them 
and partially to make copy, for a popular novel he is 
writing, out of the piquant situation. From this moment 
on the plot comes within the category of deus ex machina 
inventions, with the shrewd despotic butler directing the 
play’s course of action. Unaided he manages to eject the 
two obnoxious women from the house with the least 
possible tumult and embarrassment, cheerfully gathering 
his harvest of gratuities as he goes, but nevertheless pre- 
serving his honour and dignity intact because he has 
succeeded in saving his young master from the unfor- 
givable sin of an impudent betrayal. 

The fable of “The Unbribable One” is trivial enough. 
If we except or forget the faint aroma of charm the plot 
becomes even banal; but the aroma clings, and, in a sense, 
is the play. The author’s penchant for longish soliloquies 
was deftly smoothed over by the excellent acting. But in 
turning to prose Hofmannsthal has succeeded only in 
producing the Ben Jonson type of comedy, in which the 
butler is a humourous apotheosis of all butlerdom, the 


young baron a model for all young literary barons, the 
mother a stereotyped survival of the past, and the mis- 
tresses never more than facilely sketched-in types. 
Whatever is needed in the way of humour and carica- 
ture Pallenberg himself supplies out of an inexhaustible 
treasury of rich gifts. He does not underscore his cari- 
cature to the point of unreality as, for instance, Charlie 
Chaplin does. His method is to strike a posture, often 
angular and severely stylized, and yet make that posture 
seem the most artless in the world under the circum- 
stances. He poises a crooked finger, and the audience 
can not restrain its laughter at the ludicrous contrast 
between bucolic crudeness on the one hand and assumed 
dignity on the other; he thrusts his chin upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, he stands splay-footed with 
spine arched backward, filling the other servants with 
speechless awe. Here it is the tenuous line of demarcation 
between pontifical solemnity and the imminent peril of its 
absurd overplus that produces the comic effect. More- 
over, this is all done with such unstressed naturalness and 
ease that the audience is more likely to express its ap- 
preciation by smiles and chuckles than by wuproarious 
laughter. This inward mirth, which only the greatest 
artists know how to awaken, induces in the spectator an 
inevitable sense of irony towards the conventions of life. 
To disseminate an attitude of philosophical aloofness in 
a mixed audience is indeed no small triumph, and this 
is the measure by which we gauge the stature of such a 
consummate mummer as Max Pallenberg. I am, etc., 


Vienna. PreRRE Lovine. 


THE THEATRE. 


“DHE FAILURES? 


WHEN anything, whether it is a human situation, a 
problem in economics or a work of art, has the ap- 
pearance of extreme simplicity, it is hard to escape the 
temptation to look for ulterior motives, deep-lying 
causes or a complicated and elaborate technique. It 
seems especially hard to regard a work of art quite 
simply for what it is; and when we are confronted 
with the necessity of judging a play that deals, in the 
simplest manner possible, with two ordinary human 
beings in the simplest kind of situation, we find that 
we lose ourselves in a maze of irrelevant, or at least 
minor, considerations. “The Failures,” a play translated 
from the French of M. H.-R. Lenormand, and pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild, is such a work of art. 
It is the story in fourteen scenes of a young and un- 
successful playwright and a young and unsuccessful 
actress, identified throughout merely as He and She, 
who have more or less talent and—in common with the 
general run of human beings—the capacity and the 
desire for work, for love and for life; but who, for 
one reason or another, succeed only in making a pretty 
bad mess of things—which is, after all, about all there 
is to any tragedy. 

The opening scene portrays the breakdown, in re- 
hearsal, of the playwright’s piece in which She had the 
leading role. M. Lenormand, it may be noted, devotes 
only this and the following scenes to the failure of 
He and She as artists, while the other twelve scenes 
deal with the failure of their love, which, since their 
love was all that was left to them, was the failure of 
their lives. The story may be quickly told. After two 
years, during which He has not been able to get any 
of his plays produced, and She has been equally un- 
successful as an actress, She signs a six-months con- 
tract to tour the provinces with a small stock-company 
composed of and managed by as thorough-going 
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failures as one could wish to avoid. He allows himself 
to be persuaded to go with her for the simple reason 
that they are unwilling to be separated for six months, 
although they both realize that the money she will 
receive will be insufficient for their barest needs. It is, 
to be exact, “twenty francs a show, travelling expenses 
paid second-class.” They find themselves at Bar-le-Duc 
with fifty-six francs and no possibility of obtaining 
any more money until the time, eighteen days away, 
when she can draw her salary. Unable to bear the 
misery of seeing her lover forced to go without even 
necessary things, such as a warm overcoat, she gives 
herself to a stage-door admirer. This she is forced 
to repeat on several subsequent occasions, with, it has 
been suggested by some critics, very little apparent 
reason. Figures may be vulgar, especially when they 
are so pitifully small, but for those who are interested 
in economic realities it may be noted that she obtained 
by her second venture the gallant sum of one hundred 
francs; and the gentleman was by his own confession 
“the most liberal in the town.” If she had been 
less of a failure and more of a business-woman, she 
would no doubt have been able to drive closer bargains 
and thus have reduced to a more respectable figure the 
number of times it was necessary to sell herself. But, 
since she was a failure, it is not perhaps demanding 
too much elasticity of imagination to suppose that there 
were many occasions when she found it a matter of 
sheer necessity to replenish the family coffers by the 
only means at her disposal. 

There is something deeply pathetic in the fact that 
She, for whom life was, more than anything else, “a 
way of feeling, a certain manner of loving,” was the 
one to do the first violence to their love—and to do it 
for the very simple reason that she was in love. “For 
myself,” she says, “I could put up with poverty... . 
But the thought of not being able to look after you 
nicely any more as I used to, and your never having 
enough to eat, and being associated with this beggar’s 
kind of life, and the others laughing at you: that’s 
what I couldn’t bear. I would rather sell myself than 
see you so humiliated.” He is deeply touched by her 
sacrifice and seems to understand her reason for it, 
but for him the fact is more important than “a way 
of feeling” about it; reality for him is in facts, and a 
fact is something that can never be undone. In the 
following scene, one of the most affecting in its quiet 
tenderness, he confesses that he has gone with a pros- 
titute in order to “feel nearer” to her. “I wanted to 
defile myself,’ he explains, naively, “as you have 
done.” Here she seems to see, for the first time, his 
“way of feeling,” and accepts it. “Since that day down 
at Bar-le-Duc, I think we have loved each other dif- 
ferently”; and he replies, “Yes . . . differently.” 

In a scene which the Theatre Guild omitted, the two 
lovers come, as He says, to “the frontier” of their 
lives. In spite of all that has happened, he still can 
say, “I have never known such happiness. ... Some- 
thing within us has come to rest. ... I have searched 
long enough for the key-word to the riddle of life, for 
the truth towards which I believed I was being urged.” 
To her answer, “It was something far simpler than 
that,” he replies, “There was no key-word and no truth, 
but only the way of loving one another which is ours ; 
this pity of our lips for our lips; these two souls of 
ours, tied together by poverty like the birds they carry 
to market, still alive.’ From this point on, however, He 
is tortured by the remembrance of her sacrifices, the 
repetition of which caused them to assume in his eyes 
the proportions of guilt for her and degradation and 
shame for him. In the final scene he reveals in a 


drunken outburst all the bitterness that he has felt 
because of their failure in life. “The life that is made 
for people who love a little and lie a little and suffer 
a little; just life. We have never even begun to know 
it. Oh! If I could only be certain that our life at least, 
yours and mine, such as it was within our own souls’ 
scope, had been lived to the full.” As he gets drunker, 
he finds expression for all his natural, if unreasonable, 
jealousy, for his horror of what they both have become 
and his pitiful shame at his own failure. All this in his 
confused state suddenly brings out the grosser side 
of his nature, and after brutally accusing her of the 
lowest bestiality he kills her in order to stop her 
hysterical laughter. 

Although the play has been called depressing, morbid 
and neurotic, these people strike one as being entirely 
normal and above all else human. They act in the 
situations in which they find themselves with a con- 
sistency of character that M. Lenormand maintains 
with rare insight and understanding. She is the type 
of person whose good fortune it is to see life from one 
clear, unswerving point of view, however simple and 
elementary that point of view may be. His is the tragedy 
of the imaginative, analytical person who sees every- 
thing from so many points of view that he can never 
come entirely to rest at any one of them. It is easy 
to divide people into the categories of successes and 
failures, or into any categories for that matter, but it 
is difficult to keep them there. There is no such thing 
as a class of “failures,” acting, as one critic said, “after 
the approved fashion for failures.” Every one has in 
him the unquickened spark of failure, and certainly 
many a “failure” under different circumstances might 
conceivably become quite obnoxiously successful. 
Therein, I suppose, lies most of the beauty and terror 
of living. 

The remarkable thing about this play is that, 
although by all the rules of the game one should be 
depressed by such a consistent exhibition of unmiti- 
gated failure, one has to confess toa feeling of exalta- 
tion, due perhaps to the fact that while these characters 
are failures on most of the major counts, they have an 
infinite capacity for being. interesting and lovable 
human beings. For those who might find this play too 
depressing, however, M. Lenormand had provided a 
lift in the gloom, of which the Theatre Guild did not 
avail themselves. It was the scene in which the two 


| lovers, after having tasted the bitterness of physical 


infidelity, drink deep of their joy in one another and 
are carried on the flood of their reawakened passion to 
an ecstatic realization of their happiness. This scene 
is to the play what the scene in Juliet’s chamber is to 
“Romeo and Juliet”; to remove it is like removing a 
primary colour from the palette of the painter. If any 
scene had to be omitted, we could more easily have 
spared the scene with the unsuccessful composer, for 
instance, which was merely a variation of the already 
well-developed theme of failure; for if a play with so 
little of the conventional stage-technique may be said 
to have a climax, the climax was in this scene which 
was omitted. 

M. Lenormand is described by his publisher as “the 
first to have applied the principles of psycho-analysis 
to the exposition of character in the French theatre.” 
Racine, although doubtless quite innocently, did some- 
thing along these lines. “Andromaque,” we feel reason- 
ably certain, would be found to be quite as psycho- 
analytically foursquare as ‘“The Failures” ; for, after all, 
people acted and plays were written according to sound 
psycho-analytical principles some little time before 
psycho-analysis existed. M. Lenormand has, however, 
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written a play in which the emotional states grow out 
of each other with the inevitability which is life and 
the beauty which is art. There are moments in almost 
every scene which are among the most moving that I 
have ever seen on the stage. The “sheer desperate 
simplicity” of these two lovers is the :simplicity one 
finds in great tragedy. The familiarity of the dramatic 
material—for, although the scenes are nearly all laid 
in squalid French hotel-bedrooms, they might be laid 
almost anywhere that people live and work and love 
and starve—only deepens its human appeal. It is a 
question, however, whether our cheerful and prosper- 
ous American audiences can have any real sympathy 
for two characters, one living on the illicit earnings of 
his wife, because he loves her; and the other the kind 
of person who, on hearing her husband’s confession 
of infidelity, answers only, “It is quite dark’”’—because 
she loves him, 

Miss Lenihan in a sincere, and on the whole success- 
ful, attempt to suggest a restrained and passive charac- 
ter came at times pretty close to suggesting no 
character at all. There is surely an emotional depth in 
M. Lenormand’s character that Miss Lenihan did not 
always reach. Mr. Ben Ami, on the other hand, seems 
to have gone a long way towards mastering the difficult 
technique of restraint, which is something of a victory 
for him, since he has a temperamental facility in 
emotional expression. The settings showed that satis- 
factory balance between intrinsic effectiveness and 
theatrical. suitability that we have come to expect from 
the Theatre Guild, but which is no less creditable 
because it no longer surprises us, 


M.M. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


PROTEUS FORD. 

Sirs: It hardly increases my feeling of pride in a periodical 
for which I have always felt a certain regard, to read in your 
issue of 5 December the paragraph containing the following: 
“The only substantive reason for thinking of him [Mr. Ford] 
in connexion with the Presidency remains precisely what it 
was before, namely: his conspicuous success as a manufac- 
turer of low-priced automobiles.” 

Of course your implication here might possibly be that 
Mr. Ford’s realistic view of the State and its catastrophic 
relations with, on the one hand, other States, and on the 
other, our own industrial, agricultural and commercial so- 
ciety, together with his well-known capacity for acting in 
accordance with his beliefs, would be wholly incompatible 
with the part a President must be capable of playing in order 
to ensure the post-mortem reproduction of his harmless fea- 
tures on our postage-stamps. But it becomes immediately 
apparent that you are not thinking of what you have lately 
referred to as (I think) Mr. Ford’s “sound civic sense,’ when 
you continue: “... we have been accustomed to think of 


statesmanship as something a bit more elevated and com- 


prehensive.” ... 

Mr. Ford is a manufacturer of low-priced tractors as well 
as of low-priced and high-priced automobiles, a grower of 
wheat, a miller of flour, the operator of five coal-mines, some 
iron-mines and ore-boats, and a successful railway—which 
he is now electrifying, the constructor of several hydro-elec- 
tric power-units, the head of at least two educational insti- 
tutions and some hospitals, a lumber-magnate, and the 
proprietor of several grocery-stores, shoe-stores and butcher- 
shops where low prices and sound values prevail—the creator, 
in short, of an industrial commonwealth in his own name, 
with domestic and foreign relations peculiarly its own. 

The statesmanship displayed by Mr. Ford in his adminis- 
tration of this commonwealth may or may not be elevated, 
but it seems comprehensive enough, and it is only justice to 
say that it satisfies most of his employees very well—not 
completely, but very well... . I am, etc., 

Detroit, Michigan. Murray Gopwin. 
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THE CASE OF CHARLES CLINE, 
Sirs: The case of a group of men now in prison in Texas 
should interest your readers. About eleven years ago a party 
of Mexicans, with one citizen of the United States, Charles 
Cline, started for Mexico to take part in an insurrection 
against Diaz. The Texan authorities tried to keep them from 
crossing the border. There was a running fight of several 
days and in the course of it a Mexican gunman, who had 
been sworn in as a deputy sheriff, was killed. It is not known 
with certainty who killed him; but on account of it the entire 
party, when captured, were sentenced to life-imprisonment 
for murder. 

They have already served more than ten years; all pleas 
for clemency have thus far been in vain. It is believed that 
this severity was really due not so much to the killing 
of the Mexican as to the fact that among the prisoners’ 
luggage was found a banner bearing the motto, “Land and 
Liberty.” 

Earnest efforts are being made to secure the pardon of 
these men and especially of Cline. Friends of mine who 
knew him before his imprisonment describe him as a fine, 
clean, courageous young labour-leader. Appeals for clemency 
have been made by various prominent persons and labour- 
organizations in the United States, as well as by President 
Obregon and the Mexican Federation of Labour. : 

Those who wish to aid these men should write to Governor 
Pat N. Neff, Austin, Texas, and join in the request for a 
pardon. I am, etc., 


Dorchester, Massachusetts, AuicE STONE BLACKWELL. 


AN AUTHOR’S PROTEST. 

Sirs: Authors have no right to complain of criticism, as long 
as it is concerned with the quality of their work. But I 
venture to suggest that “N. A.” in his criticism of my book, 
“Untrodden Ways,” in your issue of 14 November, has gone 
far beyond this. His quarrel is not with how I write but 
what I write about. In his view, to write a book on natural 
history is to show oneself indifferent to the lot of humanity, 
to betray oneself as a complacent misanthrope. And so I 
become “a melancholy symptom of a mechanized age”! 

You will, I hope, pardon me for saying so, but this is 
perfectly outrageous. If what “N. A.” says is sound, then 
the naturalist has committed treason against humanity simply 
by being a naturalist. What fanatical intolerance! If “N. 
A.” were to write a social history of the United States, what 
would he think of me if I, in reviewing him, were to say: 
“This man is an atheist; his religion is debilitated in writing 
about men; he prefers man to God”? Or if he were to 
publish himself a little book on wild flowers: “Pooh,” I 
should say, “how narrow-minded this writer is; he positively 
ignores giraffes and birds of paradise.” Because a man tells 
his acquaintance that he is fond of tomatoes, is the latter to 
suspect him of snapping his fingers at roses? Whatever 
must “N. A.” think of those callous beings who study astron- 
omy or mineralogy? If “N. A.” has ever seen “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” did he sit and shake his head because it 
is not “Hamlet”? 

One is inclined to suspect people who talk in the large 
about “humanity” of caring more for terms than realities; 
and (quite apart from the fact that one-third of my book was 
directly about human beings) has nature no relation to “hu- 
manity”? If by anything I have written I have ever made 
another human being feel the beauty of life in itself or agree 
that salvation is impossible without a reverence for beauty in 
some shape or form, I can afford to regard “N. A.’s” out- 
lawry of my book from “humanity” with calm. I am, etc, 
London. H. J. MAssIncHAM. 


BOOKS. 


A GLIMPSE OF JUGGERNAUT. 


Mr. Hersert Henry AsguitH, Minister of the Brit- 
ish Crown from December, 1905, to December, 1916, 
and Prime Minister for the last nine years of that 
period, has produced somewhat belatedly his book on 
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the origins of the world-war.’ Virtually all the other 
principal diplomatic actors in that costly and sanguinary 
blunder have already set forth their formal expositions 
and apologias. Of the whole kit-and-bilin’ of them 
M. Raymond Poincaré is the only one who has any 
likelihood of being in a position to render a similar 
literary service after the next Armageddon, and his 
is eminently a survival of the fittest. The others, in- 
cluding Mr. Asquith, have been dropped into the rub- 
bish heap of history, and there need be no tears for 
them. 

The most remarkable characteristic of most of 
these statesmanlike offerings is their extreme naiveté, 
and in this respect it is difficult to decide whether the 
Kaiser or Mr. Asquith carries off the prize. Each 
of the two has a thesis to prove—a theory of armed 
conspiracy; and each proceeds with his argument 
apparently in complete innocence of many of the more 
vital documents in the case. 

In his “Genesis of the War,’ Mr. Asquith seeks to 
establish that the conflict was made inevitable by 


frenzied armament-builders in Germany, who took | 


advantage of a hopeful opportunity to hurl their iron 
legions against the Allied Powers. Incidentally, he is 
at pains to show that the British Government, while 
making every effort for peace, carefully prepared it- 
self for eventualities during the six years preceding 
the actual outbreak; and in this portion of his book 
he demolishes the myth of British unpreparedness 
which was artfully raised by responsible British states- 
men during the first years of the war, and which was 
so whole-heartedly caught up and disseminated by gul- 
lible American sympathizers, notably by Mr. Wilson’s 
hysterical ambassador at London during the war- 
period. 

Mr. Asquith devotes considerable space to a 
discussion of the rise of the German navy, and he 
repeatedly turns aside from his narrative to ask 
ominously the purpose of this generous development. 
In answer to this, he finally quotes with approval an 
interpretation of Mr. Winston Churchill, delivered be- 
fore the Committee of Imperial Defence, July, 1912, 
in which Mr. Churchill declared on behalf of the 
Admiralty that the German contention that the fleet 
was built for the protection of German trade and the 
German colonies was difficult to reconcile with truth— 
“very difficult indeed.” Mr. Churchill confided to his 
colleagues that “the whole character of the German 
fleet shows that it is designed for aggressive and 
offensive action of the largest possible character in 
the North Sea or the North Atlantic—action, accord- 
ing to the memorandum accompanying their first bill, 
against the strongest naval Power at some moment 
when that Power will not be able . . . to keep all its 
forces concentrated to meet the blow.” Yet, if this 
were the objective, it failed ridiculously at the very 
time, Mr. Asquith intimates, which the German lead- 
ers selected for their sanguinary adventure. As he 
says, “for all practical belligerent purposes, they [the 
German ships of war] were from the early. days of 
the war sealed up in their home ports.” He adds that 
this mighty bogy of a German navy was so impotent 
that it could do nothing to hinder the British Expedi- 
tionary Force from crossing the Channel—“an opera- 
tion which took the best part of nine days—absolutely 
unmolested, and without the loss of a dog.” 

Mr. Asquith gives no figures to support his theory 
of a naval conspiracy, and perhaps this is just as well. 
During the period between 1897 and 1901, German 


1“The Genesis of the War.” Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $6.00. 


naval expenditures were sixty per cent of those of 
France and eighty-two per cent of those of Russia. 
During the ten-year period preceding the war, the 
naval budgets of Germany and Austria came to only 
seventy-seven per cent of those of France and Russia. 
The German naval budgets for 1913 and 1914 showed 
a decrease from the figures of 1909 and 1910, while 
the British expenditures increased forty-four per cent, 
the French expenditures 110 per cent, and the Rus- 
sian expenditures 773 per cent. For 1914 Britain laid 
out on her navy nearly twice as much money as Ger- 
many, and Russia and France together were spending 
nearly two and one-half times as much. 

The question of land-armaments before the war re- 
ceives but brief attention from Mr. Asquith. Of 
course he gives no indecorous hint of the interrelated 
armament-interests in the various countries which so 
materially assisted in terrorizing the different Govern- 
ments, and driving them to ever heavier expenditures 
for both armies and navies, until all Europe was a 
vast powder-magazine awaiting the inevitable blow- 
up; nor does he attempt any survey of the diplomatic 
jockeying, the covert deals and agreements, the bicker- 
ings over stolen territory, which set scores of fuses 
to the magazine. His curious naiveté is illustrated in 
his chapter on Morocco, which gives mot the least 
intimation that the published agreements of 1904 be- 
tween Great Britain and France and between France 
and Spain, which in effect disavowed any intention of 
partitioning Morocco, were shams, or that they were 
effectively nullified by simultaneous secret agreements 
among the three Powers which did not see the light 
until I911, when they were published in a French 
newspaper. In any discussion of the Morocco con- 
troversy this flagrant instance of double-dealing is the 
whole story, but Mr. Asquith writes as though he had 
never heard of it. 

Indeed, one could read the whole of Mr. Asquith’s 
innocent chronicle with no suspicion that secret diplo- 
macy had any influence on the history of Europe dur- 
ing his period. For him the fine array of documents 
and reports and inter-governmental agreements which 
the Bolshevik usurpers raked out of the strong-box 
of the Tsarist Foreign Office and published to the 
world does not exist. 

He is particularly emphatic in denying that there 
was any secret understanding between his Govern- 
ment and the French Government, binding Britain to 
France in the event of a Continental war. It will be 
recalled that the possibility of the existence of such an 
agreement worried many thoughtful Englishmen after 
the secret articles about Morocco were published, and 
there were embarrassing questions asked in the Com- 
mons. At the time (November-December, 1911) Mr. 
Asquith, as Premier, gave a somewhat effusive assur- 
ance that there were no other secret agreements ; while 
Sir Edward Grey, his Foreign Minister, more cau- 
tiously admitted that there were other secret engage- 
ments, but insisted that there was nothing to commit 
the British people to a war. These assurances the 
two gentlemen repeated at intervals up to the very eve 
of the struggle. In his book Mr. Asquith reiterates 
that his Government entered the war solely in behalf 
of the sanctity of treaties and the rights of small 
nations. 

For the purposes of his argument, Mr. Asquith re- 
prints the letters exchanged between Sir Edward Grey 
and M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador, in 
November, 1912, exploring the possibility of common 
action in the event of a European war. The letters are 
worded with a cautious elaboration which must imme- 
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diately arrest the attention of a critical mind. If, as 
Mr. Asquith intimates, they had no particular signifi- 
cance, they would seem to be merely a waste of good 
paper. On the other hand, one can not escape from 
the suspicion that they represented the formal memo- 
randa of two shrewd and not-too-trustful Governments, 
anxious to have some record of mutual obligations 
which did not appear on the surface. An indica- 
tion of this is the fact that when Sir Edward Grey 
went before Parliament on 3 August, 1914, to make 
his plea for war, he read his letter to M. Cambon, but 
omitted the final significant sentence, which made it 
clear that plans for the campaign had already, even 
before November, 1912, been drawn up by the French 
and British General Staffs, acting together! Even in 
that solemn hour, when he was summoning a million 
British youths to die, Sir Edward Grey continued to 
deceive his own people. Possibly he was in some 
embarrassment because, only three months before, he 
had informed Parliament that there were “no further 
military conventions,” and that there was no agree- 
ment committing the country to war in collaboration 
with any other Power. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Asquith’s contention that the 
Grey-Cambon formula was an innocent superfluity, the 
published records of the Tsar’s Foreign Office give a 
different colour to the documents. Towards the end 
of 1912 we find Sazonov, the Foreign Minister, in- 
forming the Tsar of a conversation with M. Poincaré 
in which the latter gave the confidential information 
that the British Government had agreed, in the event 
of an attack by Germany, to assist France by sea and 
land, including the landing of a force of 100,000 men 
on the Belgian border, “in order to resist the German 
invasion of France through Belgium, which is antici- 
pated by the French General Staff.” From London, 
shortly afterwards, Sazonov wrote to the Tsar: “Grey, 
upon his own initiative, corroborated what I already 
knew from Poincaré, the existence of an agreement 
between France and Great Britain, according to which 
England engaged itself, in case of a war with Ger- 
many, not only to come to the assistance of France on 
the sea, but also on the Continent by landing troops.” 
Other confirmatory Russian reports can be cited. It 
seems odd that though these interesting Russian docu- 
ments were made public by the Bolshevik disturbers 
five years ago, Mr. Asquith makes no mention of 
them, though he does refer to other papers from the 
Russian files which showed the Kaiser shrewdly 
angling to detach his cousin, the Little Father, from the 
Entente. To complete the picture it is only necessary 
to note that, less than three months after M. Sazonov 
made his reports to the Tsar, Mr, Asquith made his 
formal statement to Parliament and the British people 
that his Government was “under no obligation to take 
part in any war.” 

Obviously Mr. Asquith’s book, like that of the 
Kaiser, will be of interest to the student of political 
psychology rather than to the historian. The author 
gives us an adequate exposure of the workings of the 
political mind, but no comprehensive picture of how 
the war was made. Such a picture, in fact, would in- 
volve an analysis of the policies and motives of Gov- 
ernments such as no leading statesman would have the 
courage or the vision to make, even for posthumous 
publication. From no ruler or prime minister will we 
ever get a faithful and dispassionate presentation of 
the sordid record of inter-governmental intrigue, 
double-dealing and mendacity, pursued on behalf of 
the greedy forces of imperialism, which led up to the 
great slaughter. Books like Mr. Asquith’s, however, 
are not wholly without value. Under critical examina- 
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tion they afford for the common man a glimpse of the 
sorry lies for which he is hoaxed into offering him- 


self as a sacrifice. 
Haroitp KELLOCK. 


UNMASKING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Tue old legend of the French Revolution, in which we 
were all educated, and which represented a people rising 
like a tortured lion bursting his thongs, has lost authority. 
It was this conception that thundered in the Carlylean 
drama, and a little later radiated from the panorama of 
Michelet. The “legend” of the Revolution was invigor- 
ating, but we know now that the movement was neither 
so simple nor so pure as we used to believe. There 
were intrigues and chicanery, and certain of the “demi- 
gods” were busy feathering their nests. At the height of 
the Revolution a large part of the populace was indifferent 
or resentful. “In a section including nine hundred citizens 
entitled to vote,’ Anatole France makes a revolutionary 
patriot complain, “there are not fifty who come to the 
meetings. Yesterday there were twenty-eight of us.” 
Among intelligent Frenchmen the “legend” has already 
been dispelled, and Michelet has given way to M. Sorel. 
The majority of English-speaking people, however, still 
think in the terms Carlyle forged on his white-hot anvil. 
It is painful to many to realize that those terms do not 
apply, and that the legend must be given up. But the 
truer understanding of the Revolution, while less magnilo- 
quent, is more human. 

It is unfortunate that Mrs. Webster’s book* should be 
the one offered us at the moment when we are trying to 
correct our historical astigmatism. She has had the ad- 
vantage, it is true, of all the latest discoveries. Many 
of the facts she gives are important and should be known. 
They are fatal to the legend. She lacks, however, the 
fine sympathy and understanding of human passions which 
are necessary to a historian of such a tumultuous period. 
Her thick book, which must contain about a quarter of © 
a million words, is written in the spirit of a political 
pamphlet. The thesis is that the leaders of the Revolution 
were scoundrels personally and enemies of the people 
politically, that they frustrated the ancien régime in its 
projects of reform and betrayed the nation for their own 
lust of power. The moral she draws is that all radicals 
and revolutionaries are liars and hypocrites who wish to 
exploit the people, that true democracy is possible only in a 
monarchy, and that the English, in order to preserve their 
happiness, must avoid “tampering with that Constitution 
to which we owe all our prosperity.” A determination as 
fixed as this does not give history much chance. 

Mrs. Webster’s method is to describe the five great 
“uprisings” of the Revolution, showing that none of these 
was a spontaneous movement of the people, as Carlyle 
painted them, but in each case a revolt incubated by the 
leaders for political reasons. A final chapter on the 
Terror presents its crimes not as the excesses of a zeal 
for liberty, but as part of a plan to depopulate France 
in order to make socialism possible. There is no doubt 
that these uprisings were less unpremeditated than they 
appeared.. Riots were stimulated and led by a minority, 
as in every revolution. Mrs. Webster, however, will 
allow nothing to revolutionary contagion. Behind every 
incident lay one or more of three plots: the plot to put 
the Duc d’Orléans on the throne, the Prussian plot to 
weaken French importance on the Continent, and the plot 
of those whom she calls the “Subversives.” The latter 
were the Jacobins, in whom Mrs. Webster sees only a 
desire to destroy civilization and make off with the booty. 
Instead of showing these intrigues as operating fitfully 
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and uncertainly among other causes of rebellion, she 
erects each one into a consistent and relentless agent. In 
her picture of the struggle, all the characters on one side 
are bold and bad and on the other pure-hearted and loyal 
men. Her hero is Louis XVI. His irresolution she at- 
tributes to a “firm and unshakable’ loyalty to his “in- 
corruptible conscience.” The leaders of the Revolution 
hate him because he is the real friend of the people, and 
they fear that if allowed to carry out his reforms he will 
deprive them of their chance to spread sedition. In short, 
he was “that one true patriot, that one man ready to die 
for France and for the people.” Her only remark con- 
cerning the position of the Church in the economic life 
of the nation is that “the liberality of the clergy in the 
matter of relieving distress had been unbounded.” Of the 
aristocrats she mentions only those who stayed to defend 
the King and die; their courage and loyalty are too 
touching for her to say anything unpleasant about their 
past. “The immense charities of the King, noblesse, and 
clergy’—this was the key-note of life in the happy, care- 
free days before the Revolution, when the people danced 
and the humblest subject could bring his troubles to an 
“honest and benevolent” King. 

On the side of the Revolution the characters Mrs. 
Webster draws are less like men than like the villains of 
a rattling melodrama. The leaders are “sedition mongers” 
with “criminal designs,” “betrayers” of the people, “con- 
spirators,” “demagogues” and “agitators.” Besides being 
hypocrites and cowards, they are immoral and selfish: 
wolves for whom “the ‘people’ existed to serve their 
purpose.” There is no hint of goodwill on their part, of 
any belief in the Revolution or of the gleam of fanaticism. 
Yet no one can read the contemporary records of the time 
without feeling the intensity of fanaticism on both sides. 
For the leaders of the Revolution Mrs. Webster has no 
generous phrases. She speaks of the “gigantic humbug” 
Mirabeau, the “drunkard Paine,’ Danton the “panic- 
monger,” and Robespierre the “quarrelsome nonentity.” 
Uttering “blasphemies against Christ and the Holy 
Virgin,” the demi-gods of the legend have become ‘“‘men 
inflamed with hatred against all spiritual influences work- 
ing for good in the world.” She summarizes the Revo- 
lution as a struggle of “courage and devotion’ against 
“calculating cowardice and organized malevolence.” 

This is hardly the warm understanding of humanity 
which might reconstruct the history of the French Revo- 
lution. We are as far to the right of the truth as Carlyle 
was to the left, but whereas Carlyle wrote in love, Mrs. 
Webster writes in irritation. In a period where person- 
alities were important, it is interesting to note her treat- 
ment of one of the most influential, Danton. “The great 
speeches of Danton,” she writes, “that have gone down 
to posterity as trumpet-calls to patriotism were mostly 
delivered at a moment when he was meditating some 
fresh plan for slaughtering his fellow-countrymen.”’ Her 
picture is obtained by quoting the evidence in support of 
her point of view and ignoring the evidence in his favour. 
When Danton returned to Paris, for example, after a visit 
to his home in the country, during the early part of the 
Terror, he set his influence against wholesale executions 
and urged clemency. This stand against Robespierre 
proved one of the causes of his own death. Mrs. Webster 
attributes his desire for mercy to a calculation on his 
part that “his career as agitator was done, and now he 
was ready to settle down comfortably on the profits of his 
labours.” She proves her interpretation by a remark 
quoted in Prudhomme’s “Crimes de la Révolution,” a book 
which is often unreliable. According to Prudhomme Dan- 
ton commented, after a good dinner one evening during 
the following winter, that the time had come to enjoy life, 
for after the battle the conquerors should divide the spoils. 
The remark would not be unlike Danton. He enjoyed 


battling and he enjoyed good living. But Mrs. Webster 
omits the fact that the sights of the Terror brought tears 
to his eyes; and does not quote his remark to Robespierre 
that such harshness ‘was repugnant to the French char- 
acter.” M. Sorel’s testimony on this point also is that 
Danton was merciful “by nature.” Similarly, in his pri- 
vate life, she represents him as a man given to debauchery. 
Certainly Danton, full-blooded and violent, was not con- 
tinent. M. Madelin, however, has shown that he was 
devoted to his wife, and that he was—surprisingly enough, 
when we remember his temperament—deeply “un homme 
du foyer.’ On the subject of his acceptance of money 
from the Court, Mrs. Webster has the support of the best 
authorities. Danton undoubtedly pocketed large sums, and 
then failed to carry out the betrayal in hopes of which 
they were given. It is not a pretty side of his character, 
but it is only fair to remember that receiving gifts from 
the King was at that time a matter of course. To Mrs. 
Webster, however, he seems more detestable than if he 
had actually become the traitor the Court wished him to 
be. His conversation, as is well known, was coarse and 
filled with the Rabelaisian gusto of a man voracious of 
living. Mrs. Webster uses this to paint him as merely 
vulgar, not recognizing it as a healthy coarseness, and 
not pointing out that it alternated with moods of exalta- 
tion. His faults were many, but they were those of the 
sanguin, as M. Madelin calls him, not those of the cal- 
culating profiteer. At the end of his career Mrs. Webster 
quotes as authentic the doubtful saying preserved by 
Sénart, “J’ai bien jou dans la Révolution, j'ai bien 
dépensé, bien ribotié, bien caressé des filles; allons 
dormir!” She ignores other signs that his patriotism was 
also a passion, no less than his love of women. 

I have taken up a great deal of space on the minor 
question of Danton’s personality in order to show the 
method by which Mrs. Webster turns a man into a scare- 
crow. There is little room to speak of the two bogys, 
radicalism and Prussian autocracy, which stalk in her 
mind. These have been, according to her, the enemies of 
civilization since the eighteenth century. She attributes 
to Prussia since the time of Frederick the Great a con- 
sistent and shrewd policy of sowing revolution in the 
other nations of Europe. The French Revolution was 
merely the first result of Pan-German plotting. Further- 
more, all movements of an anarchistic, socialistic or 
communist nature, despite certain incompatibilities be- 
tween these different theories of government, which 
Europe has seen in the past century and a half, are the 
product of the doctrines of Weishaupt, “the inaugurator 
of class-warfare.” With similar inconsistency Mrs. 
Webster, in the first five chapters of her book, classes 
the Jacobins as “anarchists,” and in the sixth proves that 
the Terror was the logical outcome of their belief in 
socialism. 

The conclusion of Mrs. Webster’s political pamphlet is 
that “the whole civilized world” is now threatened by 
these radical theories, which she has shown were made 
in Germany. To-day the role of villain, formerly played 
by the Jacobins, is taken by the wicked Bolsheviki. If 
their desires are carried out, she warns ts, quoting words 
originally applied to the Jacobins, “it is all over with your 
religion . . . with your government and your laws, with 
your properties. . . . Your riches, your fields, your houses, 
even to your cottages, all will cease to be yours.” For 
Bolshevism aims “to overthrow all thrones, all altars, 
annihilate all property, efface all law, and end by dis- 
solving all society’—nothing less. 

Mrs. Webster is to be recommended as a lecturer to all 
One-Hundred-Per-Cent Societies. In the meantime, we 
are still waiting for a wise and sympathetic history of 
the French Revolution. 

Lawrence S. Morris. 
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MARE NOSTRUM. 


Mr. STEPHEN GRAHAM’s latest travels in the Caribbean 
colonies of the United States—Porto Rico; Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, Cuba, Panama—and his sojourns in New Mexico 
and Old Mexico, should leave no doubt in the mind of 
anyone who reads “In Quest of El Dorado’* that our 
frontier has shifted a great many leagues beyond our 
borders and that we are committed to a vast programme 
of imperialist conquest. A cowpuncher’s wife who ac- 
companied Mr. and Mrs. Graham on an excursion into 
the mountains of New Mexico kept shouting above 
jangling spurs and the hoof-beats of their horses: ‘Here 
we go, the last of Teddy’s gang!” The life from which 
Roosevelt recruited his Rough Riders has indeed all but 
vanished, as Mr. Graham discovered during his visit to 
Santa Fé; but the soul of the greatest Rough Rider is 
marching on in most of the other lands that Mr. Graham 
travelled in 1922-23. Stripped of chappereras and som- 
breros, “Teddy’s gang”’ of ‘empire-builders were to be seen 
at every turn from San Juan de Porto Rico to the region 
which is so characteristically called “Calzone” by the 
American colonists in Panama. 

Mr. Graham’s survey of our imperialist frontier is 
quite uncritical. In a romantic mood he set out from 
Spain to trace the wake of Columbus and the footsteps 
of the conquistadores in the New World. He found the 
objects of their quest, El Dorado and the Passage to 
India, not as they were envisaged by the Spaniards, but 
in the imperialist power of the richest nation of modern 
times and in the interoceanic canal which determines that 
imperialism. He has little but congratulation and fervid 
prophecy to offer us as we half-consciously extend our 
dominion over the Caribbean countries at the expense of 
so-called backward peoples. In fact, if he were an 
American citizen instead of a British subject, Mr. Graham 
might justly be accused of chauvinism for his chapter on 
the Canal, which appeared first as an article in the 
American Legion Weekly. 


The growth of the American Empire [he says] is the 
greatest fact of the world to-day—more significant even than 
the decay of Europe. Russia... is smashed. ... Germany 
under the heel of France nears the condition of Russia. 
France is self-centred and contented with a Mediterranean 
empire. Britain marks time. Alone America goes on. She 
stands now with her hundred million educated population, 
with her vast wealth and serried ranks of millionaires, with 
her unsurpassed technical equipment and industrial or- 
ganization, and she has an enormous appetite for power and 
zest for life. 


Match this sanguine view of the situation with the 
pronouncements of American journalists, scholars and 
statesmen, and you will find that we are still dubious 
about, unaware or ashamed of, the destiny that Mr. 
Graham sees and lauds. After reading his book I turned 
to a scholarly authority on Caribbean diplomacy, Mr. 
W. R. Shepherd, professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and found this expression of amazement over 
our imperialist fate: 


There has been nothing deliberate and systematic about 
our course of action in the Caribbean. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the people of the United States has planned it in 
conscious fashion. Worse than that, utter indifference joined 
with ignorance has marked only too often the popular atti- 
tude toward it. Things said or done have aroused sub- 
stantially no public attention, met with no organized aid or 
opposition in Congress and seldom produced either approval 
or condemnation in the press. Not only is there a lack of 
interest in what we have done or are doing in the Caribbean, 
but in why anything has been done. The American people 


1“In Quest of El Dorado.’ Stephen Graham. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


has never expressed at the polls an opinion as to whether 
it sanctioned or not a variety of our performances there. 
.. . Supposedly independent republics have had their inde- 
pendence diminished or destroyed, their affairs taken over 
and their inhabitants and property made subject to officials 
acting under the order of the President of the United 
States—all without the slightest Constitutional warrant, and 
yet who among us seems noticeably to care? 


Mr. Graham would be puzzled, I think, by certain para- 
graphs in Mr. Hughes’s apology for Caribbean aggression 
which the Secretary of State delivered to the American 
Bar Association last summer. What could he make of 
the following statement aiter his round of our well gar- 
risoned colonies? Would he consider it a deliberate 
falsification, or would he know enough of American 
character in high places to see it as a piece of stupid and 
reluctant disingenuousness ? 


I utterly disclaim as unwarranted the observations which 
occasionally have been made implying a claim on our part 
to superintend the affairs of our sister republics, to assert 
an overlordship, to consider the spread of authority beyond 
our own domain as the aim of our policy, and to make our 
power the test of right in this hemisphere. I oppose all such 
misconceived and unsound assertions and intimations. They 
do not express our national purpose; they belie our sincere 
friendship; they are false to the fundamental principles of 
our institutions and of our foreign policy. 


Mr. Graham was not hindered in his observations by the 
need to bow before the traditions of our forefathers or 
the fundamental principles of our institutions. He knows 
the preachment but he has seen the practice—the reality, 
and writes with cheery candour:: 


Empire was never foreseen by the Fathers of the Republic. 
It is opposed to the historical conception of American 
liberty. It makes the Declaration of Independence more out 
of place than ever. But what is to be done? America, by 
her big business and the system, is betrayed by an imperial 
destiny, and can not help herself. Her vast surplus of 
capital, her gold accumulations, must in the human way of 
necessity find an outlet for use. The West has been ex- 
ploited. The Old World is distrusted. There remains in- 
evitably and obviously the South. 


When he was questioned by the immigration officer at 
New York after his excursion along our Caribbean 
frontier, Mr. Graham, approving poetically as he does of 
our imperialist enterprise, was not able to resist an 
opening for waggish criticism of national hypocrisy in 
these matters. 

“Are you in favour of subverting existing government 
by force?” asked the immigration officer. 

“Only in such a case as that of Colombia in 1902,” 
Mr. Graham replied with equal solemnity. 

But I am overstressing Mr. Graham’s interpretation of 
all that he saw and heard along the far-flung battle-line. 
His book is loosely bound, to be sure, by his consciousness 
of the American Empire, but it is, after all, a series of 
travel sketches and to be enjoyed chiefly as such. He has 
travelled and written in haste, and except for his descrip- 
tions of Indian dances in the South-west and a quiet 
satire of an American Bankers’ Convention at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York there is nothing memorable 
in the book; but it is a very readable and dignified piece 
of journalism. Mr. Graham observes Americans at home 
and in their new colonies quite without the subtle com- 
placency of the average Old World traveller, and he does 
us a great service in pointing out, in such fashion that 
only the wilfully blind may not see, the extent and char- 
acter of our little known imperial expansion to the south- 
ward, 

Epwarp TowNsEND BootuH. 
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THE PERSIAN LETTERS. 


Tue “Lettres Persanes” of Montesquieu* have never been 
so well known in America as his more solid writings. His 
name has re-echoed in lectures on political economy rather 
than in the salon. He has become to the undergraduate 
a colleague of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau; seldom is 
he thought of as a confrére of Montaigne and Voltaire. 
Yet he has all the detachment of the one and the satirical 
wit of the other. He is one of those rare geniuses in 
literature who can think and write at once, and who blend 


the two activities into an exercise which seems complete’ 


in itself. The “Lettres Persanes’”’ make one think of the 
Russian ballets, where music, the dance, the drama, the 
art of colour, all combine to form a new art. One would 
be at a loss to name such a thing according to the cate- 
gories of classical zsthetics. So the “Lettres Persanes” 
are both satirical and grave, narrative and descriptive, 
argumentative and expository. The artist aids the thinker 
to express his thought with precision and economy, and 


the thinker aids the artist to make his book worthy of 


the attention of a mature man. 

This work of Montesquieu is on the surface a series of 
epistolary comments on French society during the last 
years of Louis XIV and the first years of the Regency, 
made by Usbek, a Persian noble, his friend Rica and a 
number of slaves. There are letters on manners and cus- 
toms, on institutions and persons; there are fables with a 
meaning and fables with no meaning; there is gossip on 
the clergy and on the laity. There are notes of triviality 
and of seriousness. The Persians, obviously, are Per- 
sians only for dramatic purposes. Montesquieu is more 
successful than some other writers in giving his foreign- 
ers a foreign character, but after all he does not succeed 
in making them very different from himself. He knew 
very well that had he written in his own person, no one 
would have listened; what would have been impudence 
in a young Gascon was wit in a Persian. Moreover, he 
had the fun of anonymity. Montesquieu played the Per- 
sian role gracefully, if not realistically; and that is all 
that should be demanded of him. 

What chiefly distinguishes the “Lettres Persanes” is 
their beauty. Few books have more consistent excellence. 
As a work of art alone they are admirable. Their lan- 
guage is always limpid, their subject-matter diverting. 
There is no fumbling about for the suitable effect; there 
is a rapid and direct stride towards the goal. There is 
no parade of humour and cleverness; there is a steady 
flow of wit and intelligence. When fantasy is called for, 
fantasy appears; she is not constantly poking her head 
through half-open doors and windows to tender her serv- 
ices. When the manners of human beings need satiriz- 
ing, satire comes, not in cap and bells, nor yet scowling, 
but in the guise of a gentleman. When there is occasion 
for gravity, there is no tolling in the belfries. The long 
face, like the broad grin, is absent. A pleasant self- 
assurance, and a justification of it by works, are the 
essentials of this very beautiful work. 

As for John Davidson, the has been faithful to 
Montesquieu after his fashion. He has written an English 
which, as might have been expected, is English and not 
a strange muddle of anglicized French. But it would 
have been impossible in English to catch the ease of 
Montesquieu without seeming oily, unless one were an 
Addison or a Goldsmith. John Davidson was not an 
eighteenth-century personage. He was a pretender to 
sophistication, like his brother writers of the ‘nineties. 
His half-defiant inclusion of the stories of Anais and of 
Apheridon and Astarte, which came as naturally to 
Montesquieu as talking with a Gascon accent, is proof 


1“Persian Letters.” Sperone Translated by John Davidson, 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. 
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enough that his tortured spirit was not atune to the high 
key of the Regency. 
Grorce BELANE. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Proressor McEtroy’s authorized life of Grover Cleveland? 
describes and documents the outstanding events of this great 
President’s career much more fully than could have been 
done twenty years ago, but without taking advantage of the 
perspective that this lapse of time has given, without turning 
upon the subject and background the illumination with which 
a keener mind could have displayed Cleveland’s character in 
relation to the changing political destiny of his time. If the 
biographer is aware of the large dilemma of Cleveland and 
his period, arising from the closure of the frontier and the 
birth of an imperialist fate, he does not let the reader share 
the advantage of this view; he does not exhibit the domestic 
and foreign problems of the two administrations 2nd their 
entr’acte in relation to this salient fact, nor show us the 
dramatic contest of this “direct, fearless and somewhat un- 
sophisticated man of action,” as Wood:ow Wilson character- 
izes Cleveland, with principalities and powers, domestic and 
foreign, which were considerably less reluctant than himself 
to employ violence and deceit to gain their ends. In fine, he 
does not tell us that Cleveland blindly and courageously 
opposed the best frontier qualities to adversaries, personal 
and impersonal, that could be successfully met only by the 
subtlety and violence that a mature imperialist state learns to 
employ against its enemies at home and abroad. One puts 
down this product of careful scholarship, this authoritative 
life, with a sense of having been taken over the entire field 
by a man who knows every nook and corner of it. But no 
large view of Cleveland and his place in American history 
emerges from the material. The two-volume biography in 
fact is less remunerative reading than ex-President Wilson’s 
essay on Cleveland, printed in the Atlantic Monthly twenty- 
six years ago. 1G aE 


THE essence of the sentimentalist, Mr. Chesterton once said, 
is “that he seeks to enjoy every idea without its sequence, and 
every pleasure without its consequence.” Sentimentalism in 
this sense is one of the defects of the academic mind, even at 
its most tolerant and urbane. There is a great deal of genial 
humanity in Professor Bliss Perry’s “The Praise of Folly,’’? 
and a somewhat impalpable but perfectly real atmosphere of 
ardour in the defence of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
What is depressing is that the-ardour remains generalized, 
and the good and true remained undefined: idea after idea 
is set free for flight, but like a baffled falcon remains hovering 
aimlessly in the air, and never brings down its proper prey. 
In the title essay, for example, Professor Perry, recalling 
Erasmus, criticizes modern life for its lack of high spirits, 
of “essential innocence,” and adjures us to learn from the old 
humanists “an unashamed fear of God, a bright confidence 
in the goodness of the world, an innocent simplicity of soul.” 
Confidence and simplicity indeed! We should all agree with 
Professor Perry that these are good things, but we should be 
more persuaded of their accessibility if he had accounted to 
us for their absence from modern life, and had made some 
serious suggestion in regard to ways and means of reviving 
them. To have done so, however, would naturally have meant 
getting at some very fundamental matters in a way from 
which the academic mind recoils. Similarly, in his essay on 
“Criticism in American Periodicals,” Professor Perry is only 
too just in his censure of American criticism as wanting in 
candour, intelligence and distinction: but his animadversions 
on the publishing business, on social and commercial timidity, 
on public indifference, do not get an inch beneath the surface. 
One comes to the end of such an essay with a feeling of 
having travelled over some very uneven country on a roadbed 
of unaccountably even grade; and one laments anew what 
Mr. Philip Guedalla calls “the incurable frivolity of one’s 
elders.” NovA: 


1“Grover Cleveland. The Man and the Statesman. An Authorized 
Biography.” Robert McElroy. New York: Hanper & Brothers. 2 
vols. $10.00. 

2“The Praise of Folly; and Other Papers.” 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
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BUT NOT OF THE FREEMAN 


CHRISTMAS—and an air of friendliness and good cheer 
wherever we turn. 


, 


‘‘The same to you, and many of them,”’ echoes through 
the world, even in those lands that are stricken and suffer- 
ing, whether from hunger, oppression or governmental 


ignorance. 


The Freeman has such a rooted faith in the liberating 
power of ideas and discussion that it could quite honestly 
urge its readers to perform some task in support of this 
paper as the most rational demonstration of the goodwill 
with which they would like the universe to be suffused. 


But the Freeman refrains from such counsel, for at 
moments of intense feeling the heart ever precedes the 
head. We do not ask you to subscribe or to ask your 
friends to subscribe to-day: you have responded with 
enthusiasm to our invitations. We ask instead that your 
efforts take the form of giving as your humane impulses 
dictate, to foreigners or Americans, children or adults, to 
alleviate hunger or misrule, to bring comfort or joy to those 
whose need touches you most deeply. 


The Freeman is printed not only for thinking-machines, 
but for those men and women who can feel as well as 
think, and whose feelings find as intelligent expression as 
their thinking. If, as a result of our suggestion, the ener- 
gies of reason shall be diverted for a season into the channels 
of emotion, we shall have cause to give and receive 
Christmas greetings. 


